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1,0 INTRDDUCTIDIM 



Uocational skills and education for a career should be provided 
for all handicapped adolescents. Typically, career preparation for 
the handicapped student has been left largely to chancfi uith the 
primary focus placed upon academic and quasi-academic skills. 
Handicapped youth have been forced into inadequate academic molds 
uhich have been irrelevant and at times, detrimental. As a result 
of inadequate educational programs, many such youth have been set 
adrift in society ill-prepared to meet the social and vocational 
requirements necessary to function in that society. The blight of 
our handicapped uith regard to appropriate education is nothing less 
than a Mational disgrace, crying out for attention and prompt remedy. 

Handicapped individuals have all too often been sterotyped and 
thought of as having static, unmoving disabilities. Handicaps, i.e., 
disadvantages Xitbat-'make achievement difficult, are generally notice- 
able and troublesome uhen society allous for only one avenue of 
success. Academic achievement has long been the "one uay" avenue for 
success in sctiools. Students have been expected to progress smoothly 
in an orderly lock-step fashion, politely observing the rules of the 
road. Individuals moving too slou or disrupting the general overall 
movement along the academic avenue, uere simply forced off the road. 
The human ureckage and loss of individual potential has indeed been 
staggering ... the uaste can no longer be accepted or tolerated. 
Neu pioneering avenues of training uhich circumvent the individual's 
limitations have been surveyed. Using neu educational methodology 
and systems technology, many handicapped individuals have achieved 
success in vocational, career, and life function roles. 

Vocational, career and life function preparation has been moving 
from an '^unujantcd child" status of the schools to its rightful 
position as a vital ingredient for a sound 'general education. Within 
the past feu years, the necessity for its inclusion in the educational 
program of the handicapped has been pointed out as a prime educational 
need. The President's Committee on Mental Retardation (1969) for 
example, recommended a realistic curriculum that readies individuals 
to meet the actual demands of daily living and to uork in jobs that 



actually exist in the community. Martin (1972), of the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped, recommended: 

"Ue need to redefine our basic instructional programs 
while developing more special vocational programs so 
that every child has the opportunity to partake in what 
ia being called career education, an education which 
provides him the exposure to a variety of work related 
experiences and which develops attitudes and skills 
relevant to future employment". 

The main thrust of career education is to prepare all students 
for a successful life by increasing their options for occupational 
choice by eliminating real or imaginary barriers to attaining job 
and life function skills, and by enhancing learning achievements. 
These goals appear to be pertinent to education in general, and 
particularly relevant to the education of the handicapped idolescent 
since they both delineate and address the primary concerns of the 
adolescent: adequate job and life preparation. 

The time for implementation of career e-Jucation for the handi- 
capped is at hand. Educators are being encouraged and, in some cases 
mandated, to commit time and funding resources to the development of 
programs incorporating the concepts of career education. Many states 
have passed landmark mandatory Special Education Legislation esta- 
blishinn the legal right of access to an educational program commen- 
surate with abilities, needs, and interests for every child, regardless 
of handicapping conditions. Michigan's Public Act 198, for example, 
mandates that local and intermediate school districts provide, or 
contract with other school districts or agencies to provide appropriate 
educational programs and services for all handicapped children who 
reside in that district from the time they are newborn to age twenty- 
five (Scholl, 1973). In addition to mandating services for school 
age children, i.e., S-18, most legislation expands the age range 
typically served by school districts to include early childhood 
through young adult handicapped. 

Most states without Special Education legislation are experiencing 
litigation directed primarily at differential education. The right- 
to-education lawsuits charge the states and their school districts 
with a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment of the U.S. Constitution 
for failure to provide suitable educational opportunity for all 
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handicapped children. These right-to-education lawsuits have been 
filed in ov/er twenty-five states, and are part of a nationwide move- 
ment occurring in courts and legislatures to open school house doors 
to all handicapped children. The movement and the right-to-education 
suites follow the legal principles established originally in 1972 in 
Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Children v. Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and Mills v. Board of Education of the District of Columbia. 

The arguments presented by right-to-education plaintiffs states 
in essence that free public education, where the state has undertaken 
to provide it, ia a right that must be made available to all on equal 
terms. Specific issue has been tsken with state statutes, as in the 
case in Kentucky, where the local boards are required to exempt from 
compulsory school attendance children "whose physical or mental condi- 
tions prevents or renders inadvisable attendance at school or applica- 
tion to study". 

Segregation and exclusion with regard to the handicapped has 
become untenable and in many cases, illegal. While many states have 
pushed forth Special Education legislation for humanitarian reasons, 
some, have adapted new laws as a means to avoid decisive court actio. i. 
For whatever rational, the direction and responsibility for providing 
services and programs for the handicapped are quite clear. The schools 
must provide adequate educational, career, and life function prepara- 
tion. Public education has been signaled out as the primary vehicle 
charged with program implementation and fiscal responsibility. 

School districts which fail to comply with legislation and 
statutues requiring adequate programs for the handicapped are being 
challenged by parents and other student advocate groups. School 
boards, school administrators, state department of instruction officials, 
and teachers are being sued in an ever increasing number, for failure 
to provide adequate programs. Most prafHssionals in the field 
recognize that an "adequate" program must go beyond the typical 
academic and quasi-academic experiences to include career education. 
The crux of the problem according to many is in over coming the inertia 
of the traditional academic model. Simply increasing the academic 
avenue in size and scope accomplishes little more than perpetuating 
a structure which, is limited for all students and, irrelevant for 
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many. 

The traditional academic structure is limited in application for 
the handicapped. It makes little sense, for example, to increase a 
senior high student's .reading rate from grade equivalence 3.2 to 3.^. 
Worthy as the increase in reading may be, it most probably will not 
make a significant difference in his career or life function role. 
New avenues of education stressing realistic and relevant preparation 
for career and life function roles can make significant differences 
and fonn the base of "adequate" programs. 

Focal point of adequate program development for the handicapped 
adolescent should be the preparation of teachers who can provide the 
pertinent vocational and social skills needed by these youth since, 
it is the teacher who holds major responsibility for the transmittal 
of such skills. Educators with new skills, perspectives, and expecta- 
tions are needed to provide career education to the handicapped and 
prQriiote the transition of handicapped youth from the school setting to 
the world of work. 

Teacher training programs in career education for the handicapped 
are practically non-existent. Where they do exist, they are typically 
a remodeled tr-^ditional structure built upon somewhat ahakey programs. 
The patchwork and built-in barriers of these prograr^s could be rearranged 
and disguised; however, they would still be present . . . guaranteeing 
frustration and ultimate failure. Weeded, is a totally new teacher 
training atructure built upon solid foundations - a structure incor- 
porating current thinking and designed for continual renewal. 

Over the past four years, a new teacher training program for the 
career special educator has been developed at the University of 
Wisconsin— Stout . The career special education program has incorporated 
the methodologies of both competency based teacher training and systems 
theory. This paper, i? an attempt to explain the rationale, develop- 
ment, and function of the University of Wisconsin — Stout Career Special 
Education Program. 
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2,0 DEVELOPMENT 

The creation and evolutian of a rcu teacher training program is 
both exciting and frustrating^ Many contradictory forces are put into 
play, and most often the original program architects would scarcely 
recognize their plans after policy makers and the abrasive powers of 
reality take their toll. The selective processes involved in program 
development may not assure the survival of the fittest, but they do 
leave deep pragmatic scars. The Stout program has been in a constant 
state of change, and as Art Pearl was fond of saying, "all change is 
political". 

The first step in developing a program is always difficult. Ques- 
tions such as, where do we start? What direction do we take? and, Who 
should be involved? permeate the initial thinking. The methods used in 
the development of the Stout program were generally traditional and 
somewhat "time honored". Traditional research and experts, it seems, 
quite often recommend more experts and more research. The Stout pro- 
gram utilized methods involving both research and experts, some methods 
proved worthwhile and others, less so. Hopefully', 'future programs may 
profit from the successes and failures experienced in the Stout program. 

The process of competency formulation (or competency identifica- 
tion) and validation is a most crutial step in developing a competency 
based teacher training program. If the teacher training program is to 
have general application in the field, the program competencies must 
closely approximate those competencies necessarvt to perform an actual 
or idealized role. 

Typically, competency statements are grounded on "expert" 
opinion, e.g., teacher educators, state department leaders, and 
researchers in education (Shores, 1973). Uhils expert opinion is a 
"starting point" for defining teacher competencies, opinion alone 
cannot serve as +;he sole validation regarding the appropiiatenesa of 
those competencies. 

The development of new teacher training nodel possess additional 
problems since one cannot observe successful teachers actually engaged 
in the behavior of skills desired. A new teacher training model is 
based more upon the projection of an idealized role (what are the skills 
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The questionnaire uaa mailed to all 251 secondary EMR tesv:her3 and 
31 randomlv selected superx/isora in the state. Of the 282 questionnaires 
mailed, 205 (7356) responded. The 31 teacher competencies were 
evaluated by the respdndents in terms of their ability to meet tHo 
needs of secondary EMR students. The respondents rating of 
teacher competencies are presented in Table 1 and 2. 

The results indicate that secondary special educat:lon teachers 
perceive occupational information and preparation to be of crutial 
importance to the secondary EMR student. Within this area of "very 
important" competencies were, Work adjustment. Job seeking, Personal 
care, Job tryouts. Job placement, and Dork evaluation. Activities of 
daily living were ranked belou lihe occupational competencies but 
ahead of both psycho-social and academic competencies. Academic 
instruction uas not rated as important in general. However, academic 
instruction directly related to social and vocational adjustment uas 
rated as important. 

The data in this study indicated that most secondary special 
education teachers- perceived that secondary £MR students can- test -be ^ 
served by v^ocational/occupational (career) oriented teachers and 
experiences as opposed to academic oriented teachers and experiences. 
In comparing existing programs to an idealized program, the respondents 
indicated \t secondary special education students were not generally 
receiving an :-f:^ucation appropriate with their needs, i.e., career 
oriented es;.iCation program, rather, most special education classes 
stressed academic skills and behaviors. 

Based upon these and other related findings, thb staff of the 
Special Education Project, University of Uisccnsin — Stout, proceeded 
to develop a model program for secondary EMR students and, a teacher 
training model directed to the needs of students. 

Model Program for Seconcjarv Z^R 

The Model Program for Secondary EMR students is an arranged 
schedule of curricular activities based upon the perceived needs of 
students. It is flexible enough to be incorporated in a regular 
classroom, special resource room, or other administrati\/e and 
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Table 1 (cant.) 
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Note: In last column, SET « Special Education Teacher, PUC » Prevocational 
Coordinator, OSP = Other School Personnel, OOS = Out of School 
Personnel, I = Ideally, P = In Practice, N = Not Provided. 
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Table 2 

Teacher Competencies by Curriculum Area 
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Competencies 
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Note: In last column, SET = Special Education Teacher, PUC - Prevocational 
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functional structures* The need-based program is predicted upon a 
needs analysis and, the belief that uhen students leave achool, they 
muat be prepared to earn a living and function In an adult society. 

A aununary outline of the auggested secondary EMR curriculum Is 
presented In Figure 1. The needs based curriculum la divided Into 
three curriculum areas. Occupational Information and Preparation, 
Activities of Dally Living, and Paycho-Soclal. Each of these three 
areas Is further reduced to Include suggested topics and content. 
Obviously, the summary outline la not Intended to be used as a 
curriculum guide, rather. It la meant only tn Indicate areas, topics, 
and content uhlch should be Included In the. secondary special education 
curriculum. 

Teacher Training Model 

The secondary needs-based program reoulres the schools to 
provide learning experiences in areas which have been here-to-fore 
neglected or, left mostly to chance. The respondents to the Project 
survey indicated that career preparation ahould receive the most 
emphasis in secondary special education programs. Yet, aecondary 
special education teachers reported that career activities uere not 
being stressed and that they (the teachers) lacked competenciea 
in the career curriculum areas. In interviews with the Project staff, 
the teachers said that they were inadequately prepared and experienced 
to teach their students skills and behaviors needed for specific joba, 
work related tasks, career exploration, and employer-employee 
relationahips. Practically all respondents indicated that they had 
no training in vocational education and vocational rehabilitation — 
the two areas essential for adequate curriculum offerlnga in career 
preparation. 

The teaching "competencies" obtained in the initial research were 
presented to the Deans of ^ach of four schools at the University of 
(jJiaconain — Stout, i.e., Sdnool of Education, Liberal Studies, Home 
Economics, and School o^^nduatry and Technology. The Deana aelected 
the competencies that^ould be provided for within their achoola and 
appointed faculty m^hevs to assist in developing or modifying courses 
in which the InatMctian for additional competenciea could be integrated. 



Figure 1 



Curriculum Area Curriculum Topic 

Occupational Infcrmation Prevacational Evaluation 



Content 

Intereat, perfor- 
mance, and apti- 
tude teata 

Ulork a amp lea 

Ulork taaka 

Situational 
aaaeaamenta 

Job analyaia 

Job tryouta (achool 
& community) 



Uork Adjuatment 



Prevocational and 
Vocational Informational 
Guidance and Counaeling 



Obtaining Employment 



Simulated ujork 

Cclaaaroom) 
Actual work (achool 

& community) 

The world of work 
Joba, their akilla 

S requlrementa 
Community occupatioi 

al reaourcea 
Selecting vocation- 

al goala 

Locating joba 
Applicationa and 
interviewa 



Activitiea of Daily Fooda and Nutrition Meal planning 

Living purchasing & 

atoring 
Meal preparing & 
» aerving 

Kitchen and dining 
area maintenance 



Clothing 



Home Management 



Clothing purchaaing 
Clothing care 
Clothing atorage 
Clothing repair 
Textile project 

Family finance 
Record keeping 
Bank & credit 
facilitiea 

Budgeting — apending 
income 

Community reaourcee 



Figure 1 (cont«) 
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Curriculum Area 



Curriculum Topic 



Content 



Activities of Daily 
Living (cent.) 



Care end Repair of 
Home Furnishings 
and Equipment 

Child Development 
and Family Living 



Personal Care 



Civic Activities 



Recreation and 
Leisure Time 



Mobility 



Communication 



Home mechanics 

Maintenace 

Improvement 

Family functions 
Personal relationships 
Effective family living 

Grooming 
Sex education 
Physical fitness, 
coordination 

Governments 

State and local heritage 

and customs 
Local and national' laus 
Citizen rights and 

responsibilities 

Resources 
Activities 
Motor skills 

Inter- and intra-city 

travel 
Drivers ' educati on 
Traffic laws 
Aid agencies 

Language arts for daily 
living 



Paycho-Social 



Personal Grouth 



Understanding self 
Understanding socially 

acceptable behavior 
Developing self-'Confidence, 

independence , and - 

initiative 



Inter-Personal 
Grouith 



Understanding others 
Interacting with "mormd^s" 
Choosing , developing , 

and maintaining 

relationships 
Communicating 
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In preparing the curriculum the Project staff had to consider 
several criteria. Firot, all of the competencies determined by the 
research had to be provided for in the required course work. Second, 
the biaelc curriculum had to contain 18 credits of Special Education 
and 18 credits of general education, as required by the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction. Third, this very inclusive teacher 
training bachelor's degree program had to be limited to a four year, 
or 130 credit, preparation period to ensure its competitiveness with 
training programs in other fields. Finally, the curriculum had to be 
approved by several University of Wisconsin — Stout curriculum committees 
and meet certification requirements of the UJisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction, the Worth Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and the National Committee for Accredation of Teacher Education. 

The model teacher training curriculum, which meets all of the 
above criteria, is presented in Figure 2. It is divided into four 
areas of study: General Studies; Education and . Rehabilitation Studibs; 
Vocational Education Studies; and Free Electives. 

Turning Point 

Up to this point in the program development (approxinately 1972, 
see Figure 3, Program Time Line), activities seemed to support l,\b 
another and follow a logical progression. The planning conference 
developed need statements for secondary EMR students and over one hun- 
dred competencies that secondary EMR teachers should possess. The 
"competencies" were synthesized into four areas and thirty-one basic 
Competencies. The thirty-one "competencies" were "validated" in an 
extensive study and, the four curricular areas ordered in terms of 
importance. Course work was arranged or developed to encompass the 
"competencies" and everything looked in order. 

But alas, the "competencies were not instructional competencies, 
in fact, they were not competencies at allr Uhat had been called 
competencies (see Table 1) e.g., "work adjustment", and "curriculum 
models" represented vague generalities difficult or impossible to 
translate into educational outcomes. The many thousands of dollars 
spent on research produced some interesting "findings" but did very 
little in producing meaningful direction in teacher training. 
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Figure 2 



197k Model Special Education Teacher Training Program for the 
Vocational/Occupational Oriented Secondary £MR Teacher 

General Studiea — ^0 Credita 

Freshman English: Composition — — 3 

Freshman English: Reading & Related Writing 3 

Creative Writing, Expoaitory Writing, or Critical Writing 3 

Fundamentals of Speech — — — — — — — - — ^ ^ 

General Psychology 3 

Introductory Sociology — - — — — — — ~ 3 

Physiology & Anatomy ^ 

Science Elective 2- 

Government — — — — - — — 3 

History of America or General Economics 3 

Physical Education (must include Exercise & Fitness) 2 

Electivea (a minimum of one course from at least three of the 

following areaa: Math, Art, Music, Theater, Literature 
French, Philosophy) Q- 



EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION STUDIES 
Special Education — ZU Credita 



Introduction to Education of the EMR 3 

Psychology of the Exceptional Child — - — — ~ 2 

Mental Retardation 3 

Issues in Special Education — — - — - — ~ — — — — — 1 

Curriculum & Methods in Teaching the Secondary EMR 9 

Student Teaching - Secondary EMR — — — — — — • 6 

General Professional Education — 19 Credits 

Professional Teacher Education (6 semesters) — 12 



Including: Principles of Secondary Education 
Adolescent Psychology 
Personality and Mental Health 
Asaessment 

Principlea of Learning 
Curriculum and Methods 
Practicum with Normal Students 

Abnormal Psychology 3 

AU Communication 2 

Preparation of AU Material 2 
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Rehabilitation 11 Credits 

Community Reoourcea 3 

Rehabilltatian Practlcum 2 

Rehabllltatian Methods I: Evaluation 3 

Rehabilitation Methoda II: Adjustment 3 



Vocational Education Studieo — 25 Credits 

Family Living (EMR) 3 

Food Management 3 

Baalc Apparel for the EMR 3 

Housekeeping Skills for the EMR 3 

Proceasea I 3 

Industrial Crafts 2 

Introduction t:i Graphic Arts — 2 

Physical Education fox the Hanldcapped Student at the 

Secondary Level 2 

Phyalcal Education Elective (additional 2 credits to be 

approved by program director) — 2 



Free Electlves — 11 Credits 



Total Credits 130 



o 21 
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Figure 3 

Time Line for Program Activities 



(1970-71) 



Planning Conference 



4 (1971.72) 
Research 



i (1972-73) 



'^(1973.7l») 



Competency Development Training Initiated 



Experts and lay people determined: 

1. Weeds of Secondary EMR students 

2. "Competencies"* teachera 
should possess to meet 
student needs 



1, Ualidatlonof Systems spproach to 
competencies.' ^^^^^^p.^^^ 

2, Design of model 

curriculum. ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

3, Design bf teacher 
training model. 



1.S Modification of 
coursea, perfor- 
mance criterion, 
' and development 
of a more compe- 
tency based cri- 
terion reference 
curriculum. 



'These competencies actually represent 
curriculum areas as opposed to behavioral 
competenciea. 
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At that point in time, 1972, the program passed from a reaearch 
to an instruction oriented director. The new director set about 
building an instructional program based upon the "research" information 
utilizing a systems approach. The four basic steps required in the 
ayatams development of the vocational education for the handicapped 
program were identified. They were: Jl) Deacription (role definition) 
of the idealized vocational education for the handicapped, .2) the 
identification of the required competencies, .3) the identification of 
the atudent performance which the trainee must demonstrate in the 
development of the competencies, the identification of the acti- 
vities which would lead to the acquisition of the desired competencies, 
and #5) evaluation. The UEH Competency Model is presented in Diagram I. 

•1 Role Description 

The project staff synthesized research information, professional 
experien':e, and plain old "gut feelings" to develop an idealized 
role description of a poaition which should exist in public schools, 
but as yet, did not exiat. The description of role along with possible 
settings and students to be served ia contained in the following: 

The role of the special educator as conceptualized in this 
program is that of career educator, work evaluator, and job 
coordinator. The teacher will strive to create learning 
aituations in which the atudent experiences the processes 
of developing career awareness and career placements. The 
classroom should be equipped with vocational education 
equipment and job samples which allow the students to explore 
and train themselves to proficiency leve3 8*that allow them 
to enter regular vocational education programs. These 
activities then will lead to trial work placements. These 
students will be considered as part of the special education 
program and under informal supervision of the teacher until 
he/she has had at least one full year of successful job 
placement. 

To more clearly identify the teacher role in the Career 
Special Education Program, activities -will be described which 
would be encountered by a typical student. This typical 
atudent has passed through a number of years of placement in 
EMR classes, is baaically illiterate and alienated towards 
achool, and carries the burden of being dtigmatized by 
teachers, neighbors, and classmates. He generally has little 
understanding or awareness of life goals and has little 
knowledge of career opportunities. As the teacher meets 
this student, it ia his/her function to give immediate 



assessment along the dimensions of academic skills, vocational 
akilla, Dchool-teacher attitudes, and career goals. Typically, 
akilla in all these dimensions are found to be minimal. The 
teacher is faced with the task of increasing competence of 
the atudent at all levels. The starting point for instructirii 
is to facilitate success patterns in behavior control: develop 
academic like behavior; and promote decisiofi making in planning 
academic and career goals. 

The goals of the instructional activities are to develop 
sequential learning experiences from the ninth grade through 
the twelfth grade and beyond (possibly to an age level of 21). 
Typically, these activities in the ninth grade are to develop 
in the student some career awareness, some tentative decisions 
on career selection, involvement in curricular planning, and 
increased literacy akills; and during the tenth grade this 
etudent should develop further skills in career exploration, 
with some limited experience in job sampling, short term job 
placement, and vocational education. All formal classroom 
activities should be developed around career education and 
specific job orientation. During the eleventh and twelfth 
grades, greater emphasis should be placed on work-atudy 
programs with actual job placement used concurrently with 
academic activities preparing the student for his specific Jnh, 
The teacher ahould carry on intensive work evaluation, work 
sampling, and job interviewing to allow the student successful 
simulation activities of problems of seeking iobs. 

The teacher should also act as work-study coordinator, by 
locating jobs within the community and placing students on the 
job. For the students placed on the job, there should be 
supervision and follow-up activities that allow for consultation 
end guidance to the employers. Also, the teacher should 
continue to provide follow-up services to btudenta for an 
extended period after they leave school. 

.2 & .3 Identification of Required Competencies & Student Performance 

Criteria 

The role description focused upon desired outcomes, and presented 
a general picture of what an idealized person should be able to do 
upon completion of the program; however^ the role description was not 
instruction apecific. The help of several more experts (among them 
Or. Richard Brady, Dr. M. Steven Lilly) along with field based 
inatructors was solicited in the attempt to define specific competencies 
needed by the vocational educator for the handicapped. 

An intensive analysis of the role description presented earlier, 
yielded a liat of eighteen competencies which are necessary for the 



vocational educator of the handicapped to function effectively in the 
secondary school setting. Each of these competencies uere translated 
into one or more student performance criteria ^ that describes behavior 
(knowledge and/or skills) which teachers-in-trainir:g are expected to 
complete successfully during the course of the training program. The 
emphasis in training is placed on student performance in the pre-service 
training which is indicative of successful job performance in the 
vocational education for the handicapped setting. It uas hypothesized 
that students who meet the student performance criteria within the 
training program will have the knowledge and skill necessary to 
fulfill the idealized role of the vocational educator far the handi- 
capped. Teacher competencies and the corresponding student performance 
criteria' are presented totally in Table 3 and, summarized in Appendix 
B. 

Activities leading to Competency Acquisition 

A conceptual model of teacher training (Diagram I) was employed 
to insure that activities are ordered and assigned to an appropriate 
place in the developmental sequence. Oevelopmen tally , the training 
program is divided into two phases. Each phaae, requires professional 
performance in an increasingly complex aituation. 

Phase I, Individual Instruction , allows the trainee to demonstrate 
professional competencies in a tutorial situation. The trainee is 
provided an experience where the results of his/her teaching strategies 
are systematically observed. This feedback provides the trainee with 
reinforcement for his/her most successful approaches in teaching the 
individual student. 

Phase II, Classroom Instructirn , builds upon the professional 
skills developed and demonstrated in Phase I. In Phase II, the 
trainee is provided sn opportunity to develop and demonstrate profea- 
alonal skills in a group situation. The increased number of interac- 
tions found in group instruction requires the trainee to operate within 
an increasingly complex situation. Phaae II, approximates the expected 
teaching role and culminates with successful practice teaching. 

By dividing the training program into developmental sequences, 
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Conipetencv 

1. Develop a CBieei-oriented 
special educBtion progrsin 
compBtible uith school pro- 
cedures snd regulations, 
end obtain administrative 
approval of the program. 



Interven^n 

training 
experience 

1*31-661 
Career Edi 
of Hand. 
Youth 



2. Sslect students for a 1/EH 
proje'jt, including initial 
Gcretning of the 'total achool 
district population and foUou- 
!ip Evoludtion resulting in 
selection of students to be 
served. 



Vocation^EducBtion for the Handicapped 
Table 3 

Student Performance Criterion 

1.1 Given three simulated plans for a secondary 
career-oriented special program, and a school 
district' selected by the l/EH project, the stu- 
dent uiU complete a uritten analysis of the 
extent to uhich each plan conforms to the poli- 
cies and regulations of the achool district. 
Iilhers regulations are not met, the student uill 
alter the plan so as to remedy the problem. 
Final products ulU be judged acceptable by one 
secondary school principal and tuo faculty membersi s 

1.2 Given a achool district in uhich to uork, the stu- Ii31-661 
dent uill develo|] an original plan for a secondary Career Ed. 
career-oriented special program uhich serves the of Hdcp. 
needs of the students and conforms to school dis- Vouth 
trict regulations and procedures. The plan uill be 

Judged acceptable by tuo secondary principals and 
tuo faculty members. 

2.1 Given a school district in uhich to uork, the it31-661 
student uill develop a uritten plan ,for screening Career Ed. 
the entire student body and for a final selection of Hdcp. 
of students for enrollment in the career-oriented Youth 
special program. The plan uiU be Judged accepta- 

' ble by one secondary principal, one secondary 
counselor, and tuo faculty members • 

2.2 Given a school district in uhich to uork, the <)31-S61 
students uiU develop a case study of three Btu- Career Ed. 
denta uhich uill be presented to en inter-disci- of Hdcp, 
plinary staffing, The case study ahall include a Vouth 
behavioral analysis of the student's skills, 
recommendations for programming and the likely out- 
come of the program. The caae study uill be Judged 
acceptable by the echool psychologist, the school 
counselor, and tuo faculty members. 



Phase 



II.1 



II. 1 



II.1 



II.1 



9 

CoBipeteney 

3. Carry on instructional 
planning in ecedemic areas 
for Bcadetnically troubled 
students (reading, uritten 
hnguoge, oral language, 
social atudies, mathematica, 
and other academic areas 
required for high school 
graduation). 
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Hethods & 
Materials 

lt31-661 
Career Ed. of 
Hdcp. Youth 

Student 
Teaching 



Same as 
above 
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Student Performancs Criterion 

3*1 The student uill complete four acadenic instruc- 
tion projects uith individual children, inclu- 
ding at leaat one In reading and one in mathema- 
tics, demonstrating behavioral improvement in 
academic skills. The reports on the projects uiU 
include at least the follouing elements: Behavior' 
al Statement of the Problem, Instructional Objec- 
tive, Measurement Procedures, Teaching-Learning 
Procedures, Reaults (Baseline snd Progress Data), 
and Interpretation. All reports uiU be judged 
acceptable by tuo faculty members. 

3.2 The student uill complete a uritten analysis of 
at least six instructional materials in each of 
four academic areaa, according to a format pro- 

• vided by the Special Education Project. All 
uritten analyses uill be judged acceptable by 
thio faculty members. 

3.3 The student uill develop one uritten unit in each jg^g 
of four acadamlc areas, centering each unit on a gij^yg 
specific vocational interest area, and uill carry 

out each unit uith a minimum group of five atudents. 
A report containing behavioral objectives, mat- 
erials, and teaching-learning activities uill be 
approved by one faculty member prior to teaching 
, each unit, and a report on the outcomes of each 
unit presentation uill be submitted subsequent to 
completion of the unit and judged acceptable by 
tuo faculty members. 

3.4 Each student uill complete s minimum of tuo months ggmg gg 
of academic instruction uith a group of at least gb^yg 
eight children,, The report of this activity uill 

include daily lesson plans, objectives for each 
child, a plan for eystematic collection of data on 
each child's progress, results of the instruction, 
and evidence that progreas data have been uaed in 
revising day-to-day classroom activities. The final 
report of this activity uill be judged acceptable by 
a fliioervlRinn tppchejr snH tiiio faciilti/ moirharp, 



tralnin" 

experience Phase 



1.1 



II.1 



II.1 



II.1 
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CoiDpetency 

ii. Sped fymd' control change 
of problem behaviors in the 
claBorooiD through the use of 
behavior maragement tech- 
niques* 



5. Utilize behEvlor manage- 
ment procedures in analy- 
zing vocaticnal problems 
of students and improving 
students' vccational 
skills. 



Student Performance Criterion 



IntervAlon 

tfBlnliy 

experience Phas 



4. 1'The 'Student utU 'coinplete'tlire'e' Bqcl'arte nBVl 'ur " " > ' ' n; 



Classroom 
Hanagement 

i»31-i»B0 
Student 



projects uith children, including at least one 
dealing uith total claas behavior, dediDnatrating 
behavioral Improvement in social behaviors in the 
classroom or school. The reports on the projects 
Dili include at least the foUouing elements: , « > . 

Behavioral Statement of the Problem, Instructional' •^^^chlng.it^f.M ' . 

Objective, Measurenient Procedures, Teaching-Learn- 
ing Procedures, Results (Baseline and Progress Date), 
Interpretation. All reporta ulll be Judged acceptable 
by tuo faculty, members. 

Given tuo case studies to be used as examples, the Same aa II. 
student ulll develop a plan for dealing on en imme- above 
diate basis uith extreme behavior problems Judged 
to be beyond the scope of Immediate classroom con- 
trol systems. An example of such a problem is a 
aituation in uhich an imminent threat of physical 
harm to the teacher or other atudents is posed. This 
plan ulll be Judged acceptable by one secondary princi- 
pal, one secondary counselor, and tuo faculty membera. 

l».3 Given a regular classroom that is disorderly, unruly. Same bb III 
the student ulll disgnoae the problem, Initiste correc- above 
tion procedures, and cause pupils to exhibit an accep- 
table task behavior. Thia uiU be Judged acceptable by 

, the school principal, the counaelor, and tuo faculty 
members. 

5.1 The student ulll complete three vocational behavior I>59.31Q 1,2 
projects demonstrating behavioral improvements in f^gf^Qt,, 
vocational behavior of atudents. The reports on the Methods I 
projects ulll include at least the foUouing elements: 
Behavioral Statement of the Problem, Instructional Objec- 
tivea, Measurement Procedures, Teaching-Learning Proce- 
dures, Results (Bsseline and Progress Data), Interpreta- 
tion. All reports ulll be Judged acceptable by tuo 
faculty members. 
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Competency 

6. Analyze students' occupa- 
tional aptitudes, occupa- 
tional liabilities, aca- 
demic strengths and 
ueaknesaea, pGraonal 
ambitions, and occupational 
expectancies. 



7. ftnalyzB the local Job 
maiket, economic factors 
in the community, job 
security and working condi- 
tions in several different 
Job settings,- community atti- 
tudes, and services of 
community support (economic, 
personal, recreational, etc.) 



6. Develop individual student 
goals to be done coopera- 
tively by teacher and 
student, based on a consi- 
deration of all information 
gathered In (0 and (5) 
above. 



Student Performance Criterion 

6 J Given tuo secondary students ulth uhom to uork, 
the student uill prepare a report on each stu- 
dent including at least the foUoylng elements: 
(a) occupational strengths and ueaknesses of 
the student; (b) educstionsl strenths and ueak- 
nesses of the student; (c) occupetional and 
recreational interests of the student; (d) fam- 
ily end community factors to consider in making 
career Judgements in uorklng uith the student. 
Each report uill be Judged helpful by one rehsb- 
ilitation counselor and one secondary counselor, 
and acceptable by tuo faculty members. 

7.1 Given a community in uhich to biork, the student 
ulU complete I a community occupational analysis 
including at least the foUouing elements; 
Analysis of local Job market. Economic condi- 
tions of community. Possible Job settings for 
graduates. Analysis of identified Job (1) uages. 
(2) uorking conditions, (3) fringe benefitti, 
ik) promotion procedures, (5) application pro- 
cedures. Identification of support agencies and 
Attitudes of support agencies touard graduates 
of program, The rehabilitation counselor, 
secondary counselor, and tuo faculty members 
ulU Judge this report. 

6.1 Given the student reports completed in Objec- 
tive;^fi.1, the. student uill conduct an intervieu 
uith each of the students concerning the 
report and its implicstions for high school 
program plsnning and future occupational choices. 
These intervieus uill be taped and judged accep- 
table by one rehabilitation counselor, one 
secondary counselor, and tuo faculty members. 



Interve^i 

training 
Experience 

t»59-311 
Rehab. 
Methods II 



0 



1*31-661 
Career Ed. 
of Hdcp. 
Youth 

i»59-311 
Rehab. 
Methods II 



'♦59-310 
Rehab. 
Methods I 
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. Competency 

9. Develop student prngrainmlng, ' 
done cooperatively by teacher 
end student, reoultlng In a 
written plan to cchleve the 
student goals stated In (6) 
above during the course of 
the career-oriented special 
progrem. 

10, Develnp, utilize, and 
eveluate job samples designed 
to te2':h specific occupa- 
tional skills. 



Interver^in 

training. 

experience Phaae 



W1-661 
Career Ed. 
of Hdcp. 
Youth 



Rehab. 
Methods I 



1*59-310 
Rehab. 
Methods I 



/ 



Student PerforniBnce Criterion 

9.1 Civen the reports completed in Objective 6.1 
and the intervieua completed in Objective B.I, 
the student uiU complete a urltten plan out- 
lining a totsl secondary school program for 
each of the tuio secondary students ulth uhom 
he/she has been working. These plans ulll be 
Judged acceptable by a secondary counselor, a 
secondary principal, and tuo faculty mambers. 

10.1 Given a report form, the student ulll gather 
required Information on at least 'en commercial 
sources for purchasing work sample kits. The 
reports ulll ^e Judged acceptable by tiijo 
faculty members, 

10.2 The student ulll choose a minimum of five exist" 
ing uork aamples and prepare a urltten analysis 
of each ulth regard to its applicability for 
students In a' career-oriented special program. 
These analyse? uiU be Judged acceptable by 
tuo faculty members. 

10.3 The student ulll se^ct one uork skill to be 
taught in a CBB^'et-orlented special program for 

>^ork aample is available and ulll 
develop uwkBsmfrles designed to teach that 
\ skill. The m sample ^111 be judged sccepta- 
ble by one vocational rehabilitation counselor 
and tuo faculty members* 

%k Given the uork aample developed in Objective 3, ti59.311 
the student uill utilize it ulth at least tuo Rehab, 
secondary students and collect data on Ita effec- Methods II 
tlveness. The report of this field test uill 
include proceduresi'used, results, and plans for 
redesign of the uork sample, and uill be judged 
acceptable by one vocational rehabilitation 
counselor and tuo faculty members. 



'*59-311 
Rehab. 
Methods II 



II.1 



1.2 



1.2 



1.2 



1.2 
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Competency 

11. Develop end utilize mock 
Job application end inter- 
uieu procedures and evalu- 
ate atudent performance in 
theae aimulated conditions. 



12. Consult with secondary 
teachers to facilitate 
adequate performance of 
students in clasaea out- 
side of the career-oriented 
special program, 
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student Performancs Criterion 



Interv^ion 

training 

experience Phase 



11.1 Given the analysis of uork settings accomplished '♦31-fi61 

in ObJectlve-7.1, the student will develop mock Career Ed. 
Job application and intervieu procedurea for at of Hdcp. • 
least three of the Jobs deemed appropriate for Vouth 
career-oriented apecial program students. These 
procedures uill be judged accpetable by one voca- 
tional rehabilitation counaelor and tuo faculty 
membera. 

11.2 Given the mock Job application and intervieu pro- i,3i.6gi 
cedurea developed in 11.1, the student will utiliZL rLp, va 



II.1 



II.1 



^of Hdcp. 
Youth 



them with at least three secondary students and 
collect data- on their effectiveness. The report 
of this field test uill include procedures used, 
results, and' plans for redesign of the procedures, ' 
and ulll be judged acceptable by one vocational 
rEhabilitation counselor and tuo faculty membera. 

12.1 During the Ifitenslve Practlcum (Phase II, Semester 
II), the student uill arrange for and monitor the 
intergration of at least tuo students into regulsr 
secondary classes. This integration wlli be for a ^^^^^^^^ 

minimum of flue hours per ueek for a ten ueek period. l»3i.56n 

The student's performance of this task ulU be judged Classronm 

acceptable by the supervising teacher and tuo faculty Management 



11.2 



Same as 
above 



II.2 



12.2 Given the educational plana developed In Objective 
9.1, the atudent ulll develop a written plan for the 
integration of the tuo secondary students Into regu- 
lar classes. The plan ulll cover the entire secondary 
school program, and ulll be judged acceptable by the 
supervising teacher and tuo faculty members. 

12.2 Given the integration arrangements In Objective 12.1 

the student ulll file weekly urltten reports on the ™ ^^'^ 
number of contacts made ulth the regular classroom 
teachbr, themsture of the contacts, materiala pro- 
vlded to the teacher, aids provided to the teacher, 
and other cooperative uork done ulth the teacher. The 
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above 



N 0 0' InteAntlon 

£2!!2!t8H Student PerfoMce Criterion e"Snce Pha 

. 12.3 (cont.) adetiuBcy of the te 'her trainee In fulfil- 
ling this "helping function" ylll be Judged by tha 
regular claaaroom teacher, the aupervialng teacher 
and tuo faculty membera. 



II 



13. Iden i y. es a lah, and 13.1 Given the li^t of Joba identified in Objective 7.1. ni cc, 
maintain part-tije york the atudent yill aasemble a Hat of poa ible a . : \h 

p acejen 8 for atu enta ti.e job placements for atudenta in he car e - S „ 

aelectlcn of each Job setting. The choice of Joba 

for incluaion on the list ulll be Judged acceptable 

by a vocational rehahilitatlon counselor and tuo 
faculty meinbe'ra. s 

13.2 Given a high school in uhich to work, the atui'ent mi cci tt 
yill assemble; a list of possible part-time Job Carepr Erf 
placements within the high school, for atudenta of H co 
enrolled in the career-oriented special program, Youth 

and a rationale for the selection of each job 
Betting. The! choice of jobs for inclusion on 
the list will' be judged acceptable by a aecondary 
counselor and tuo faculty members. 

13.3 Given the part-time Job placements apecified In k)W II 
, Objective 13.1, the student uill conduct at Career Ed 

least three mbck intervieus yith faculty membera of Hdco. * 

D^^?! !L !/°^\°[ 5°*^"*^^^ ^^Pl°V"^« The Youth 
. jecti e of each interviey yill be to convince 

he employer to participate In the career-oriented 
P^c ial program Each intervieu ylll be t ap^^ ^ 
d the 8 uden -a performance judged accept bl 
a voca ional rehabilitation counselor and 
tuo faculty members. 
I**. Train employers in (13) u i n< « 

above «ith regerd to the «"! I' P^'""^"' 'P""!'^ 1" "^"^^^ 

special functlone and ff ! * ' L""^?"' '^'^^^^ "'"'s" 

requlrewte of the con- „ o , '"^^ P^""" tl'at "f H^cp. 

trolled «rk placenent. eJ hf n"'' '""^"f '"Pl">='' 

vo at one rehahlUtatlor counaeloi, school prlncl- 
pa , teacher, and student. Thla product ulll be 
Judged acceptatile by an euplover, vocational 
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Competency • Student Perforinance Crlte rlnn ' • 
. experience Ptiae 

U.l (cont.) rehabilitation couneelor, achool principal, 

a aecondary teacher, and a faculty member. 

* 

15. Supervise atudenta In on- 15.1 Given the controlled uork placementa apec' »d In l\] fifii tt 
the-Job placementa and objective 13.1, the student ulll develop , reed- c we r Ed 

designing school programs back system for monitoring and evaluating student of Hdco * 

to support the controlled job performance, to be used by all supervisory Youth 

uork plBcement. personnel Involved. The feedback shoulo oe con- 

tinuous on at least a ueekly basis, and the plan 
should Include all tvm as uell as a schedule for 
reporting. The final plsn will be Judged accepta- 
ble by an employer, a vocstlonal rehsbilltatlDn 
counselor, a School principal, a secondary teacher, ^ 
and a faculty member. 

15.2 In conjuctlon'iijlth an operating part-time work l»31.661 n 
placement program, the student will complete at Career Ed. 
least three supervisory visits to students in of Hdcp. * 
controlled uork placements, and submit a report Youth 
on each visit on a format provided by the Depart- 
ment of Special Education. All reporta uill be 
Judged acceptable by the work placement supervi- 
sor and two faculty members. 

I 15.3 Given the controlled uork placements specified In hlW U 1 

Objective 13.2, the descriptions of three hypo- Career Ed. 
thetical students, the student uill devise a half- of Hdcp, 
• day school program for each hypothetical student Youth 
in relation to his controlled work placement. 
These plans ulll be judged acceptable bi; a sec- 
ondary teacher and tuo faculty members," 

^' eSte ^^'^ '^"^ MUmfM, alrsBdy gra- "1-661 H.i 

.„,,. „ „,„„rt," : ''"ated from career-oriented progrena and amployed Career Ed. 

u , prDvldlng.'follou-up aervicea to each atudent Vouth 

t . ^ , 'V Pl"™ J^^S^d acceptable by a 

1 ' rehabilitation apeclallat, a aecondary 

teacher, and tuo faculty membera. 
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Cofflpetencv 

17. Develop, utilize, end 
evaluate proceduree for 
connnunicBting uith 
parenta. At each stage 
of the atudEnt'a program, 
concerning ooala and 
objectives of the program 
aa ubU as student progress. 



16. Develop, implement, and 
promote a cereer-orlented 
apecial procram in a 
local community. 



1 



Intei\/M||cin ' 
trainifP 

experience Phase 



l»31-560 

Classroom 

Management 



Student Performance Criterion 

17 «1 Given uork and school programs developed in 
Objectives 13.1 and 15*5 and a simulated case 
report describing the home situation, the 
student uill develop a plan for involving 
and/or informing parents uith regsrd to all 
Bspecta of each of the tuo programs. The 
plan tiiill be judged acceptable by a vocational 
rehabllitatloh counselor, a secondary teacher, 
and tuo faculty members. 

17.2 Given case studies describing tuo sets of parents ^31-560 
of differing socioeconomic levels, the student Classroom 
tiiill conduct i simulated intervietii uith each set Management 
of parenta. Objectives for the interviews uill 
be provided by the Special Education Project, 
and both Interviews uill be taped uith faculty 
members playing the role of parents. The Inter- 
vietiiing skills of the student uill be judged 
acceptable by a vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selor, a aecondary teacher, and tuo faculty memtiera. 



16.1 Given the plans for a career-oriented apecial 
program developed in Objectives 1.2, the 
student uill develop a speech to explain the 
program to a community aervice organization, 
The speech uiU be given to the student 'a 

, peers and put; on audio tape. The student's 
speech yill be judged acceptable by a local 
business man, a vocational rehabilitation 
counselor, anii tuo faculty members. 



«»31-661 
Career Ed. 
of Hdcp. 

Youth 



II.1 
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INPUT 



y£H Competency Mddel 
Diagram I 



Trainee Screening 
■and-RBcrultmant 



PHASE I, (Individual) 

Begin Trainee Progress 
Moiiitorlng 

Trainee Evaluation and 
Guidance 



Courpe liiork! 


hra, 


W1-1B5 Intro, to Hdcp. Youth 3 


'♦31-560 Ed. of Hand. Youth: 




Methods & Materials 


3 


W1-561 Ed, of Hand. Youth: 




td, Management 


3 


Practlcum: 




'♦31-562 Clinical Experience 




with Hdcp. Youth 


2 



PHASE II. (Clasaroom and Group) 



Continue Trainee Progress 
Monitoring 

Trainee Evaluation and 
Guidance ' 



Courae iiiork i 

i»31-662 Claaaroom Management 
Techniques 

.1*31-661 Career Ed. of Hdcp. 
Youth 

'♦31-581 Legal Rights of the 
Handicapped 

Practlcum ; , 

'♦31-660 Practlcum in Spec.Ed., 2 

'♦31-'iflQ Student Teaching: 

Handicapped Youth 8 




Placement and 
FolIo(ii-up 



1 

OUTPUT 



efficient, yell programmed learning is pramated and the trainee is not 
required to per arm tasks too complex for his/her current state of 
professional development. Appropriate phasD designation and interven- 
tion (university expetiences) are listed next to each competency in 
the UEH Competency Program (see Table 3). 

•5 Evaluation 

The evpruation of the UEH program uill be based upon short and 
long range rocedures. 

The short range procedures are designed to provide daily, weekly, 
and monthly data on the progress of the student through the program. 
The Prescriptive Teaching Records (Appendix C) provide daily and weekly 
information on the progress of the individual student through Phase I, 
The Student Progress Form (appendix B) provides a checklist of the 
program objectives which uill be checked off as the student successfully 
completes his/her projects. This form provides information on the 
Individual student through Phase II. 

The evaluations allow the use of expert judges to carry out the 
evaluation of the projects. Also, this procedure allows the student to 
train in a real setting, apply procedures on actual youth, and be 
evaluated by professionals who have daily responsibility for programs. 

Long range evaluation of the program is essential to check on the 
validity of the stated competencies and the effectiveness of the training 
activities. Approximately one year following gr.aduation of the first 
group of trainees from the program, a follow-up study will be done of 
all trainees who have functioned as career special educators during 
that year. The purpose of this study will be thr&e fold: 1) to assess 
the extent to which the stated competencies relate to actual teaching 
activities; 2) to obtain fee^tack on the degreb to which the training 
program prepared trainees in the stated competency areas; and 3) to 
identify specific competencies (and related" student performance criteria) 
which are needed but not presently included in the program. The 
results of this study will be used to revise the competency base for 
the training program, as well as specific training activities within 
the program. This type of follow-up study will be repeated every two 
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32 



years, utilizing students uho have graduated in the interim and have 
been uorking as vocational educators for the handicapped. 

Although the long range plan for program improvement will result 
in changes over a three to five year period, it does not provide for 
immediate feedback on program strengths and weaknesses during the 
initial stages of the program. This need uill be addressed in tuo 
uays. First, the program format allows for irr.mediate feedback on 
behavioral outcomes of all program activities. Second, tuo evaluation 
committees (Special Education Professional Advisory Committee and 
Special Education Student Advisory Committee) uill be formed and 
utilized for short-term program evaluation and feedback. 
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3.0 FUNCTION 

Many training programs appear to ujork ujell on paper; however, it 
13 not until after the actual training begins that unanticipated 
problems surface. The line betusen development and function is 
arbitrary in that, thB distinction is simply o time frame based upon 
the actual operation ujith students. Programs continue to develop and 
chanqe during program functioning adds relevant information unavailable 
during planning and as such, it is probably more meaningful. 

The UEH program has been in operation for the past ttuo academic 
years (1973-7^1, 197^-75). During that time, numerous changes have 
been made, and many more aujait attention. To date, the number of 
graduates has been relatively small (about 20) yet, the response from 
employers remains extraoidinary . The graduates have experienced a 
100% placement record and, the demand for UEH graduates far exceeds 
their availability. In fact, most UEH trainers are hired during their 
practice teaching experience. In the past year, the student credit 
hours generated in the UEH program has increased dramatically (380%), 
representing a substantial commitment on the part of both the university 
and students to the UEH program. 

During the program's operation period, four basic problem erens 

became? apparent. Although the problem areas are separated for ease of 

discussion, it should be noted that they overlep to a considerable 

degree and are often different sides of the same coin. They are: 

* 

• 1 Curriculum Design ^md Student Performg^nce Evaluntion - during 

trc initial stages of training, it t^csroe evident that the 
VEH program shouxd move from utilizing subjective (expert 
opinion) evaluations regarding student performance criteria 
to more objective evaluations. In addition, the general 
curriculum design should he changed to a more competency 
based criterion referenced model to accomplish the folloujing: 

(a) establish test out procedures for program competencies,"' 

(b) determine entry level identification of trainees, 

(c) provide referenced materials and instruction to reduce 
redundency and, (d) provide more relevant and structured 
learning experiences. 

• 2 Competency Enlarnempnt - the current \JEH program competencies 

should be increased to better represent the actual skills and 
behaviors obtained by l/EH trainees- The program competencies 
suggest strength in the vocational areas; houever, the 
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vocational competencies have been somewhat ignored. The 
strength and uniqueness of the UEH program is in the combina- 
tion of vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, and 
special education into a single program. 

.3 Practicums - Clinical Experience - the hands-on experiences 
called for in planning has presented problems for a program 
housed in an area aujay from a large population center. 
Additionally, many practicum trainees and practice teachers 
experience frustration in working uiith rigid traditional 
programs stressing academic and quasi-academic skills for 
the secondary EMR student. 

.U Identification - the UEH program suffers from lack of 
identification regarding certification, housing, and 
degree titles. 

The four problem areas uiill be expanded in thiB section. They 
uiill be treated in the same order as they appear above. The measures 
and/or strategies used (or to be used) to rectify the program's 
weaknesses uiill be discussed. Additionally, supportive rationale, 
explanations, and examples will be presented as a means to clarify 
both the problems and possible solutions. 

3.1 Curriculum Design and Student Performance Ev/aluatlnn 

Most competency based programs provide instruction or interven- 
tion experiences starting from a relatively limited base leading to 
a terminal outcome (for example, a program containing ten competencies 
might be ordered 1-10). Assumptions are made regarding a) the validity 
or degree of relevance of ':he competencies, and*b) the instructional 
design. The majority of t*"»*s section adclrBsuea (b) instructional 
design; houiever, a feu communta on competency relevance are in order. 

(b) Experience gained fror? :/ne VEH program uiould indicate that it 
may not be necessary r t:vH?r' pcssible to start uith a set of 
competencies uhich s"^ ■ er^^"^. ^'v ^'v/alld". Indeed, it ujould 
seem that the best a pi:' ".■•-v*"* dn ic define the competencies 

which appear to be necet:-.^.y • ■ t-vptems approach) and be willing 
to continually modify (changrj/V 'j/drop) competencies as the need 
Brises. Competencies ere sijbj£.u ! to change, and some uhich 
"appeared" to bk? relevant 3r2 lu t?ly as not those uhich are 
extransnus. 



Simply put, competencies are validated after the fact and as such, 
many competencies must rely on both projection and validation. 
A training program must be based, at least partially, on projec- 
tions for uhich hard data does not exist. A time lag of several 
years or more develops betuhen training and competency validation. 
Competencies should bi2 modified or dropped when evaluations 
indicate that they are no longer useful end, new competencies 
should be added uhen needed. Educators must be willing to take 
their "best shots" at predicting necersary competencies and 
clean up their training programs as *>ne data becomes available. 
This requires constant monitoring and evaluation oT competencies 
(see 2.5 Program Evaluation); however , it does assure the highest 
possible degree of relevance. 

The selected competencies form the program base. The competencies 
are ordered (e.g., 1-1Q) and assumptions are made regarding the 
acceptable entrance level of trainees. Trainees are expected to 
proceed through the hierchy of competencies (1-10) at their own 
rate. Typically, trainees are alloiijed several attempts to 
master competencies or retake entire course sections until the 
criterion level is met. If the entrance level of all trainees 
uere similar, there would bs little trouble with this design; 
howszver, the entrance level of trainees are quite different. 
Some trainees possess at tUe onset, program competencies either 
totally (2, 7, 10) or. in parts thereof (.7, 2.5, 7.3). 
Uithout a means of entrance level assessme'nt, trainees are 
forced to participate in experiences and Int^tructian leading to 
competencies which they already possess, accause of this obvious 
duplication and wasted time, this practice would seem both 
economically unsound and politically unwise. 

A wide spread belief prevails among many educators that mastery 
of a competency implies more than passing a test. Some educators 
insist that a student could receive passing marks on a test but 
not fully understand the competency. In course work for example, 
most tests represent a "sample" of content material rather than 
the content itself. Ldhen tests are competency specific, many 
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instructors are accused of "teaching the teat", and thereby 
Bhort changing the students. Critisism is justified uhen 
instruction is directed at a "sample" of the expected content. 
On the other hand; it would seem that critisism is not justified 
yhen both instruction and competency testing are directed at 
the near totality of expected content. Waturally, this requires 
rather complete testing to reduce the poosibility of sampling 
error. 

Competency based criterion referer/jed testing is the key for a 
competency based curriculum. Given adequate testing, the entrance 
Ipvel of a trainee can be determined, and, the trainee can be 
directed to training experiences (referencing) which takes him 
from total or partial competency completion to a terminal outcome. 

The student performance criteria takes on additional importance 
when it serveF; the base of testing. It is essential to look 
beyond the stated competency to see how it io measured. For 
example, let's examine the following competency: 

After instructional intervention, the student will be 
able to fly an airplane. 

This may seem like a relatively simple competency; however it 
takes on a different meaning when given the following examples 
of divergent student performance criteria. 

1* The student will successfully pass the FAA written 
flight test. 

or 2. The student will successfully pass the FAA written and 

flight test. He will receive a private pilot's license. 

or 3. Given four attempts, the student will successfully fly 
three paper airplanes of his own design o\/er a distance 
of twenty feet. 

In this example, it is obvious that "flying an airplane" is defined 
by the student performance criteria* In the first instance, a 
paper/pencil test is construed as flying and In the third set 
of criteria, performance with a model is considered flying. Only 
in the second set of criteria, do the elements of theory and 
application blend together in on appropriate degree terminating 
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in a license or credrintial. The competency statement must have 
a uiell defined set of student performance criteria in order to 
be useful. 

The development of criterion referenced instruction is time 
consuming and represents a major thrust cf the UEH program. It 
would be impossible to present the entire criterion referenced 
program in this paper; houiever, a short example might be 
illuminating . 

The l/EH program developed an extensive slide tape simulated 
package utilizing the Individual Instructio n materials of 
Laurence Peter (McGrau-Hill , 1972). The three simulated case 
studies of "Ron," "Sandy", and "Jerry," are examples of uiays in 
uihich the perscriptive teaching system can be applied. In 
the slide/tape presentation of Ron, the student is taken through 
the various elements of perscriptive teaching utilizing a case 
file, uorkbook, and typical materials that would be available 
in most school settings. An adapted form of "Ron" has beer 
developed to serve as a criterion referenced teat. The 
behavioral objectives in Test Out A, (see Table U) refers to 
student performance criteria 3.1 and '♦.I (see Table 3). The 
test out procedures for A - referral forms and application forms 
are contained in Appendix C. 

A quick revieui of the test out materials and procedures (Table k 
and Appendix C) reveals the intricacy and details necessary in 
criterion referenced instruction. Hoepfully, in the future, 
the entire UEH program uill be ccmpetency based and criterion 
reTerenced. 
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Table k 



Teat Out ■ Using the slide/tape preaentetlon of fton, the student ulll be able to specify the proper proceduree 
for a referral. This biUl be demonetrpted by thi' completion of the Application and Para-Educatlona; 
forma and anBuera to the questions on Purt I of the ellde/tepe aeries. 



Objective 

1. The student ulU complete 
the top half of the appli- 
cation form (To, Pupil's, 
The Child's Prcblr?m, Parents 
or Guerdion's) using the 
given Inforiristion, 

2. The student uiU Intervley 
parents and teachero and 
comple'e information on the 
Para-Educational and Applica- 
tion forms. 



3. The atudsnt will place per- 
tinent infarmstion from 
commulativfi records and 
other BOtirrr? on Para- 
educational forfi). 



Slide No, 



12 



f\mm - Uae the following 
simulBtion packet - pacies 



2 



ii(8, 11. ih 



1,2,9 



#14 



4-9 



References 



1. Ri'ii'a elides 7-9 
2 Hetpr's uorkbook 
■ ' i-12. 



1. Ron slides 11-47 
2» Sandy slidea 13-16, 
18-20 

3. Jerry slidea 12-15 

4. Reference i - Inter- 
vieiiilng guides for 
specific disebilitiea 

5. Peter's Prescriptive 
Individual Instruction 
pagea 37-40 

6. Simulation lildeo-Taped 
intervieiiis. 

1. Ron slides 19-20 

2. Sandy slidee 17 

3. Jerry slides 5-8, 11, ■ 

4. Reference 2 - Guidellni 
for data collection 

5. Peter's Individual 
Instruction pagea 40-4' 
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3,2 Competency Enlargement - The program competencies (figure 
represent some thirty - six credit hours of university experience. 
That is, only 27% of the degree pronram (13D hrs.) is covered by 
program competencies. The other ninty-four hours of course work 
(735o) is not organized into a systematic plan of inter-related and 
intra-related behaviors and skills. 

It may be logical to assume that someone must have been thinking 
of competencies uihen a course such as "Freshman English 101" uias made 
a required part of students' degree programs; however, the "competencies 
exist only in a very tertiary sense if, they exist at all. Us may 
assume that students receiving a passing grade in English 101 are 
competent in communicating vis s vis written English, yet all too 
often, this assumption proves to be eroneous. 

Ideally, a com,:3etency based program would include all formal and 
informal work required for a degree or certification. In prsctice, 
it is indeed rare to find a program incorporating all of the compe- 
tencies acquired by students. Many courses are assumed to have 
validity or, are required in the administrative structure thus 
escaping critical review. Two other factors appear to be working 
in the limitation of a totally competency based curriculum. One 
factor, is the sheer bulk of competencies. Given 130 credit hours 
and four years of college education, students are bound to acqui::*e 
hundreds of competencies and perform thousands of terminal t::haviors. 
The task of ordering and sequencing all of those skills and behaviors 
would be monumental and produce such a colossal list of competencies 
that it would most probably b3 useless. The second factor, is the 
course work which does not lend itself to quantitative measurement- 
Although the argument is somewhat shakey, many instructors in liberal 
arts state that if they were to measure competencies, only the trivial 
aspects of their subject would be treated. It would seem then, that 
compromises must be made to assume that competencies are not trivial 
or in a format which defies practical application. 

The strength of the UEH prngram lies in its marriage of vocational 
education, vocational rehabilitation, and special education. The first 
two areas, i.e., vocational education and vocational rehabilitation 
are areas for which UU-Stout is Internationally recognized. Stout 
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Figure U 



University of lilisconsin — Stout 

Vocational Rehabilitation - Special Education 



General Studies - kO Credits 



Special Education - ^3 Credits 



326-1D1 English Comp 
326-1D2 Related Writing 
326-3'*5 Creative Writing: 

Expository 
3^*6 or Writing or 

Critical Writing 
Fund, of Speech 
General Psych. 
Physio. SAnat. 
ilcitro. to Socio. 
Science Elect. 
Government 
Hist, of America 



391-1DD 

3Cd-^3? 
3c':'- -10 
3xx-xxx 
375-210 
338-220 
or 

320-201 Gen. Econ. 
367-127 or 369-126 

Physical Ed. 

Liberal Studies Electives 
(A minimum of one course 
from three of the folloiijing: 
Math, Art, Music, Theater, 
Literature , French, 
Philosophy) 



3 
3 



3 
2 
3 
U 
3 

2-3 
3 



^♦31-185 Intro, to Hdcp. Youth 
^♦31-555 Issues in Spec. Ed. 
i*31-560 Ed. of Hdcp. Youth: 

Methods & Materials 
it31-561 Ed. of Hdcp. Youth: 

Ed. Management 
it31-562 Clinical Experience 
U31-660 Pract. in Spec. Ed. 
i*31-661 Career Ed. of Hdcp. 
^♦31-662 Classroom Management 
^♦31-^*80 Student Teaching 
4*21-205 A,B,C,D,E,G Profes. 

Teacher Education 



3 

2 



3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
8 

12 



Rehabilitation Required - 16 Credit 

^♦59-202 Commun. Resources 3 

•♦59-301 Rehab. Practicum ^ 
^♦59-310 Behab. Meth. I: Eval. 

4*59-311 Rehab. Meth. II: Adj. 3 

4*59-585 Mental Retardation 2 



Free Electiv€:s - 8-10 Credits 



Special Studies - 25 Credits 



212- 


■255 


Family Living 


3 


229- 


■210 


Food Management 


3 


21t»- 


■260 


Basic Apparel 


3 


Z^5- 


2Bk 


Housekeeping 








Skills for EMR 


3 


170- 


• 101 


Processes 


3 


170- 




Indus. Crafts 


2 


130- 


lifO 


Intro, to Graphic 








Art 


2 


ro- 


210 


Gen. Motor Mech. 


2 




■561 


Prep, of Audio 








Uisual Material 


2 


kOl- 


560 


Audio Uisual Comm. 


2 



Total Credits Required - 130 Credits 
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produces more grsduetes in these tuio areas than any other university 
in the nation. The resources made available to the UEH program in 
the areas of vocational education ond vocational rehabilitation are 
unique and in a very real sense, form the backbone of training. 
Although trainees are required to take considerable amounts of 
course work in vocational education and vocational rehabilitation 
(see figure the program coinpetencies do not represent this involve- 
ment. The general studies or liberal arts component of the curriculum 
(^♦D hrs. - see figure is required of all students regardless of 
degree or university in the state of Wisconsin. It would seem logical 
to expand the program competencies to include competency ereas 
beyond general studies, even though, many important competencies 
are obtained in that fourty hour block. 

The task of expsinding program competencies is not one of simply 
taking course outlines and adding objectives in a patch quilt fashion, 
rather, it requires purposeful definition of program outcomes. Again, 
it is the further refinement of curriculum to find a workable tolerance 
between vague goals which are directionless and specific learning 
objectives which are miopic to the same directionless degree. 

Several common elements transcend discipline areas and form a 
hase for further competency development. One such transcending 
strand is the use and rrEnipulation of tools and materials. Using 
this strand (tools and materials) as an example, the UEH program 
competencies would be expanded to include the following: 

1. Identify and manipulate the following tools, materials, 



and processes using correct and safe techniques in pro- 
duction, problem solving , end fabrication. 



Manioulaticn 



1. Compression Molding 6. Heat Grind 

2. Dip Casting 9. Measuring 

3. Injection Molding ID. Metal Lathe 
t*. Rotational Casting 11. Foundry 

5. Thermoforming 12. Metal Spinning 

6. Forge 13. Riveting 

7. Grind 1^. Sheet Metal 



2D. Uariety Saw 
21. Adhesives 



16. Band Saw 

17. Jig Saw 

18. Jointer 



19. Planer 



15. Threading 
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•22. Arc yelding 

23. Hot Gas UJelding 
of Plastics 

ZU. Oxyacetylene UJelding 

25. Uood Screw 

26. Sauiing 

27. Vacuuming 

28. Mopping 

29. Dusting 

30. FlDor Surface Care 

31. Wall Washing 

32. BathroDm Cleaning 

33. Dish & Ware L'ashing 
3^. WindDLj Washing 

35. Laundering 

36. Bed Change & Make Up 

37. Appliance Maintenance 
and Cleaning 



38. Apparel Construction 

39. Apparsl Care 

^♦0. Food Preparation Equipment 

'♦I. Food Storage Equipment 

k2. Food Selection 

^♦3. Kitchen Appliances 

kU. Laundering Appliances 

^♦5. Machine and Hand Sewing 

^♦6. Packaging 

k7m Computation tools 

(calculators, business machines) 

^♦8.1 Communication tools 

(telephone , UTR ' s , projectors , 
recorders , players) 

^♦9. Basic Hand & Power Tools 
(used for measurement, 
cutting , forming , combining , 
finishing, and extracting 



Obviously, the above strand (tools and materials) is limited and 
cuts across departments and even schools within the university. 
Since many of the tools and materials are experienced in course work 
beyond the immediate control of the UEH program, it is quite difficult 
to guarcntee compatibility snd Eittainment of student performance 
criteria. Fortunately, most of the course work required is designed 
around discreet projects. That is, in courses such as 170-30^* Indus- 
trial Crafts, students complete projects in copper tooling, silver 
smithing, jewelry, wood turning, wood carving, plastic fabrication, 
and leather carving. The projects in this and other courses can 
serve as the measure of student performance regarding the use and 
manipulation of tools and materials. Projects are evaluated using 
objective criteria and reflect the concern ^of the previous section in 
that most projects are competency based and criteria referenced. 
Special Fields Certification 

Another aspect of this problem, i.e, competency enlargement, 
is the inclusion of special education in the curriculum of vocational 
educators. This has been accomplished by offering Special Education 
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CertificatiDn in Special Fields. The Uisconsin State Department of 
Public Instruction provides a certification category for teachers of 
special educate jn in special fields. These fields and certification 
code numbers are as follows: 

860 - Physical Education - Special Education 

861 - Music - Special Education 

862 - Art - Special Education 

8S3 - Home Economics - Special Education 
86^* - Industrial Arts - Special Educntion 

The requirements of the Department uf Public Instruction for certi- 
fication in these special fields are: 

A. Eligibility for a license in one of the special fields 
names above , and 

8. Nine semester credits of course uork in: 

(1) introduction or nature of exceptional children 

(2) practicum in the particular area of specialization 
with excepticncl children 

(3) elective in special education 

C. A statement from the institution at which the above cjurse 
work was completed, attesting to the competence of the 
applicant in the area of specialization with exceptional 
children. 

The University of Wisconsin — Stout offers teacher preparatl rr-, 
programs in four of the five fields listed above, i.e., Physical 
Edu'c^ation (860), Art (862), Home Economics (863), and Industrial 
Arts X86f*). 

Thfi planned sequence of course work allows students completing 
teachei;' certification in special fields, i.e.. Industrial Education, 
Home Economics, Art Education, ?.nd Physical Education to receive 
Special Education Certification in their special fields. 

This eleven semester credit sequence-meets Ldisconain Department 
of Public Instruction certification requirements. It is looked upon 
by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped - U.S. Office of 
Education and DPI personnel as representative of a needed direction 
in both special education and the special fields. 

Students who are completing teacher certification programs in ^ 
the fields of Art Education, Physical Education, Home Economics and 
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Industrial EducotiDn may elect to be credentialed to teach handicapped 
youth in their special field by completing the follouiing courses 
currently offered in Special Education. 

^♦31-185 Introduction to Education of Handicapped Youth 
or 

U79-562 Psychology of the Exceptional Child 
^♦31-561 Education of Hdcp. Youth. Ed. Management 
^♦31-562 Clinical Experience uiith Hdcp. Youth 
^31-662 'Classroom Management 

Total - 



3 hrs. 

3 hrs. 

2 hrs. 

3 hrs. 



11 hrs. 

The above courses represent a sequential program designed to: (a) meet 
State opecial Education Special Fields certification requirements, 
(860-66^: page 16, Wisconsin Certification Standards, 1972), and 
(b) provide students uiith skills and knowledge necessary for teaching 
handicapped youth. Uhen translated to competencies, the eleven hours 
of existing course uiork becomes a free standing unit in both scope 
and sequence. Th3 elevcfn hrur sequence uiould develop the follcujing 
competencies 

University 



Competencies 

1- Identify, char 'terize and 
define handicappp children in 
terms of deficit and develop- 
mental need. 

2- Discuss the varisncss of 
handicapped children to the 
overall population uith refer- 
ence to normative and statis- 
tical data. 

3- Plan instruction in voca- 
tionial areas for troubled 
students. 

Provide instru::tion in 
vocational areas us ing 
prescriptive and diagnostic 
teaching. 

5- Specify and control change 
of problem behaviors. 

6- Develop plan for dealing 
Uiith extreme behavior proble:ms. 



Experienc e 

^♦31-165 

or 
^♦79-562 



431-185 

or 
^♦79-562 



^♦31-561 
^♦31-562 

^♦3^-561 
^♦31-562 

^♦31-662 



Student Performance 
Criteria 

Prepare a plan for identifi- 
cation and definition of 
handicapped youth. 

Develop an analysis of the 
handicapped population in 
reference to the normative 
population. 

Complete a vocational planning 
project uiith a handicapped 
youth. 

Complet'5 a three mcnth in- 
structional project ujith a 
hsndicapped youth. 

Prepare reports of behavior 
management procedures with at 
least 3 problem behaviors. 



^♦31-662 Prepare a written plan 
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University Student Performance 
Competenciea Experience Criteria 



7- Consult uith other kJ^^GGZ 
secondary teachers. 

8- Develop and implement ^♦31-662 
procedures for consulting 

uiith parents on student 
progress. 



Simulate a consultation session 
Uiith a secondary teacher. 

Develop a written plan and 
simulate an intervieui uith 
parents on atudent progress. 



Competency enlargement ahould result in a more unified program. 
As one visitor from H.E.LJ. put it, "The UEH program has all of the 
necessary elements; houiever, it is like a meal uiith different dishe? 
on a tray rather than a superb casserole." Dur efforts in competency 
enlargement and project oriented taaks are directed at providing 
a more unified program representative of both training and planning. 
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3-3 Piac'irjni Rt'.. \l^"i-.3 x ExD7rienre - A training program shuuld 
offer tj:i:':-'-is a ■•'^ .Lz'^^-a fjf^tueen ideali.^ed end realistic practicum 
experiences. Vra:-neEs should he exposed to the student groups ov 
clients uihich they uiill eventually seivrf. Additionally, trainees 
should have soms practicum expe' ience e^^rly in training so that train: 
becomes more reality based and, sn that, trainees can make bette-'' 
decisions regarding their involveme^it in the program. 

Providing practicum experiences has beerj hampered by the 
follouing tuio factors, a) distance, and b) site orientation. 

Diatsnce - UU-Stout is located approximately sixty miles auay 

from a large population center (Minneapolis -St. Paul). Most cujrrent 

practicum sites, i.e. , secondary schools, workshops, and activiuy 

centers, have a limited ceiling on participants. Commu*l;ing to the 

Tuin Cities is most difficult for a three hour practicum tuiiC9 a 

yeek although, for longer prscticum experiences such as practir:e 

teaching, this distance is not a problem. A possible solution to 

this problem uould be to require tu'o terms of student teaching - cne 
o 

informal experience at the beginning of training and a mors formal 
experience to the conclusion of training. Also, efforts are underlay 
to further develop nearby practicum sites. 

Site Dri K ntRtion - Most practicum sites are based upon the 
traditional ccademic and quasi-academic models. Vocational education 
for the hr.ndicapped is still in the infancy stage and ideal practicum 
sites simply do not exist. Several demonstration programs are open 
to UEH trainees, namely, the SERUE program at CJistrict 916, Uhite 
Bear Lake, Minnesota, and the Uocational Development L'':?^iter at the 
University of QJ: sconsin-Stout ; houj2wer, both programs arc someuihet 
artificial in that they do not totally relate to the skills and 
behaviors needed in secondary progress. The UEH program staff has 
initiated development for a demmstration program uiith the Menomonie 
Public Schools in hopes of provioing or hgjving access to an ideal 
secondary program. 
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3.U Identification - the UEH program suffers from lack of Identlflca 
tlon regarding certification and degree titles. Currently, program 
graduates receive a B.S. degree In Vocational Rehabilitation and 
teacher certification' in Secondary EMR (Educable Mentally Retarded). 
Efforts are underway to better align the degree tltle(s) and certl- 
flcation(s) ulth vocational education for the handicapped. This uas 
one of the araas recognized by BEH personnel In a recent site visit 
(see Appendix D for the site visit revieu) aj needing attention. The 
UEH program staff, UU-Stout administration, and the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction have wrestled ulth this problem for 
several years. About all that can be said at this point in time is 
simply that large bureaucratic systems, i.e., UW-System and a 
categorical certification system, are most reluctant to change. 
Hopefully, more appropriate identification uill be forthcoming. 
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W W APPENDIX A V 

Speciol Education Study Field (liiestionnalie 

INSTRUCTIONS: The folloulng Information about yourBBlf la important for our atudy. You need not identify 
yourself, but It la Important that the' data is accurate. 

1, Education . ' 

Degrees Held Major Minor CollBqe 

1) 

2) 

3) I 

Working toward certification? Hold apeclal education certification? ^ 

2. Teaching Experience , Number of yeara teaching; . 

Secondary level m (gradea 10-12). . yeara 

Other EMR 



. yeara 

years fJcn-retnrded atudenta yggrg 



3. flon-Teachlnq Emplnpnt '. yRara 

■ teaent hi ^ years 

5. Sexi Male_j_ Female 

6. School InPoriDBtlon . Check which you work in: 
Senior high with work study (a combination 

^^^^^tlon i work experience) _ Combined Junior/aenior high work work-atudy 
'''''' '^''^^^ «H _ Combined Junior/aenlor high without .rk-atudy 

7. jercentane nf Tlmg Snpnt. Tm (Total time equals 10D5S) 

Clasaroom teaching of the EMR % i,u.i. „ i 

y ^ IjIqpI^ experience coordination % 

Other claoQroofn teaching % ^^^^^ 



ERIC 
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a. HlrMgnv ; \ 

EMR students In gradEs 10-12 in your school? 

Tota). students in your school? 

People in the city whore your school is located? 



Part I - PROPORTION OF E>^:PHASIS dei/oted to curriculum areas. The results of our research efforts on the neRds 
of the educable r.ntelly retarded (EHR) indicate that a high school curriculum for these students 
must be esoentially concerned with four areas: (A) Psycho-Sccial, (B) Activities of Daily Livinq 
(C) flcBdeiTiic, and (D) Occupational Information ind PreparBtion. 

resd and consider those specific needs that must be met in each of the curriculum 
areas listed belou. Then, on the foUoying page rate the percentage of emphasis you feel 
should be opent preparing students in each of these curriculum arees. 

^' Psycha-Sncial Curriculum Area . The students needs to: 

^'^ bSptedf^^^ '"^ B2lf-expre33ion (e.g., form and m:ABlr T.latlonships, 

1.^ exhibit adequate self-auareness, self-confidence, and self-concept. 
1.3 exhibit ability to participate with "nDrmals". 

U exhibit the ability to think independently and resourcefully and tn take an initiative. 

1.5 ^^JJ^jJiJal as .ell as materiel values (e.g., value hoppinees. beauty, etc., ss .ell as money 

1.6 ExtilUt rEoponsiliiUtv totiard hlniaelf and others. 

^' fetlvltls3 3f m\i Lli/lnq Curriculum Urea . The student needs toi 

2.1 rxhlblt proper cere of hinself In groodlno, hygiene, and physical safety. 

2.2 exhibit awareness ef aex facta, responsibilities of sexual relationships and behavior, and parenthood. 

2.3 exhibit hm TOgwnt abilities, e.g., cooking, cleaning, aeulng and repalrinq qarMts osrlnn fnr 
layn, caring for children, meeting emergenclEs. ^ ' ' °" ' 

2.1. exhibit ayareness of family rclatlonohlps and the ability to li«e ulthin thesi. 

2.5 Jlblt^necessary .cbUlty, e.g., drive a car, «lk In the co«lty, utilize public tronsportetlon 

2.6 exhibit ability to use comolty resources, e.^., libraries, churches, wlea, agencies, etc. 



Z^exercise his civic rights and responslblUtA e.g., the right to vote, adherence to the Aj, 
fundamsntala of goveminent. ^ 

2.8 exhibit aufflclenl; communication ability to makR his thoughts understood. 

2.9 exhibit approprin^ ;.?l9ure activities, e.g., nports, hobbles, etc. 

C. flcadeinlc Curriculum I'm , The student needs to; 

3.1 exhibit reading gkilis sufficient to comprehend a newspaper, application form, safety aions 
highway signs, etc. ' 

3.2 exhibit arithmetic skills sufficient to count his money, balance his checkbook, read a thermometer,etc 

3.3 exhibit spelling end writing skills sufficient for social correspondence, completlnq Job applications, 
completing simple forms (credit, social security), etc. 

U exhibit awareness of social studies and science sufficient to indicete an understanding of the 
basics of American and comm,unlty history, geography, nature, ecology, etc. 

D. Oc: uD?tionsl Inforr^ation and PrEporation Curriculum Ares . The student needs to: 

exhibit proper work habits, e.g., awareness of time, supsrvisor and peer relationahipa, motlvatlon,Btc 

^'^ rriJflln'l?^^ u 'if ''J^ '^^^^ ' ''^'^ ^''^ ^^Pl^V^^nt ageocieB, how to 

complete jbb application forms and Interuiewa, etc; ' 

^.5 ^jhibU ^^^^^ in a specific occupational akill, e.g., clerical, services, industrial, agricul- 
'♦.6 exhibit the ability to do satisfactory work on a regular Job. 
flSlnfrn!?" '''^ °V-^' ''''' the specific needs subsumed under each nlease 

Percentage of Emp hRRk 

A. Psycho-Social Curriculum Area % 

B. ActlvitlEs of Dally Living Curriculum Area % 

C. Academic Curriculum Area % 

71 ^' Occupational Information fi Preparation CurricSTAFea % 
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INSTF.-CTIQWS: To rr.eet the student needs listed In Part I, the high school curriculum for the EMR should 
provide a ulde range of experiences, activities, and Instruction in the four curriculum 
areas. Specific experiences for each of the curriculum areas are listed in column 1. 
We uould like you to: 

In column 1, rete the relative importance of each item listed, i,e,, hou important you feel this 
experience, activity, or instruction is in the EMfl curriculum; 

In column 2, indicate who Id&all y should provide thia activity; a special education teacher, a 
prevocational coordinator '('concernEd with educative and habilltative functlona but giving greater 
attention to the latter), other school personnel (counselor, psychologist, regular class teacher, 
social worker), or others outside of school (uslfore, DUR, sheltered workshop); 

In column 3, indlnati: who in prsctice nGu ptDvldes this activity: a Dpscisl education teacher, a 
prevocational coordinator, Dihpr tjcho^l nsrLonnel, others outside the Bchocl, or it is not provided. 

Because there may be several activities listed within one item, pleeae be sure that you respond to the 
Itein f f! a wi^olF and not to any one part. Your response should indicate your overall reaction reoardlno 
the itcn. ^ ^ 



(1) 

Rating of the importance of currirulum experience , 
activity, or instruction. Circle the appropriate 
numbor: 

1 = Rut Important k = Ifr,pnrtant 

2 = Slightly important 5 = liery important 
5 = Moderately Important 



(2) 

Indicate with an "x" WHO 
you feel ideally should 
perform this activity (you 
msy chock more than one) 



A. Psycho-Spclpl Curr. Area 
Ihs DtuflGnt muat be provio. 
with: 



Wot 



Usry 
Import. 



1.1 techniques of expreae' ] 
socially acceptable bti j-./. 

1.2 necessary reinforcemen-:, for 
the development of edc- r^t: 
self-confidence, ael^'-i.!'!.!: 
ncss, end self-concept. 



3 



2 3 5 



Spec, Pre- Other D:il; 
Ed, Voc. School of 
Tchr. Coord, Pars, School 



(3) 

Indicate with an "x" lilHD in 
practice performs this act! 
vity (you may check more th 
than one) 



Spec. Pre- Other Out M 
Ed. l/oc. School of Pro- 
Tchr. Coord.Per?, Sch.ulde 
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Ming. 



Import, Import. 



ITd. Uoc. School Of 



In 



1,3 a*ulde ranee of oppor- 
tunities for maximum 
interaction uith "normals" 1 2 3 5 

]»k inatruction in and oppcr- 
tunitiP3 ♦'or IndepsndGnt 
and ..'Esourceful thinking 
8 ''.i initiative 



1.5 an epprocietion of the 
apathetic values, e.g., 
happineaa, beouty 

1.6 aocial, emctiDnal, and 
intellectuEl functioning 
related to hia home back- 
ground 



1 2 3 5 



1 2 3 5 



Tchr. Coord.Pers, School 



1 2 3 5 



1.7 prnfESBionel aaaiatonce in 
helping parents meet student 
ne^ds, e.g., emotionGl 
aupport, dietary and rest 
requlrGmenta 1 2 3 5 

1.6 proieBaionel QGsiatance in 
developing reipGnaiblllty to 
himself anc' others 1 2 3 5 



Additicnal: 



1 2- 3 5 




iipec. Pre- ' OtherMut Not 
Ed. Hoc. SchooHf Pro- 
Tchr. Coord. Pers. School vide 



S» jf^t ivitiqa of Daily Living 
CuTiculum Area 

The student must be provided uith: 

2.1 inatructior in method] of 
home f^anagement, e.g., cooking 
purchasing and budgeting, 
clothing cona*.ructicn,Gtc. 1 2 3 5 
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_ Rating 

M 

Import. 



l/erv ^ 



l/ery 



2.2. Instruction In methnda of 
home mechanics, e.g., copera- 
tlng epplifinces, minor 
repairing, caring for 
equipment 1 2 3 5 

2.3 instruction in methods of 
perscnal care, e.g., hy- 
gipne, nutrition, parent- 
hood, sex education, 

safety 12 3^5 

2.i» instruction in methods of 
utilizing camiiunity 
resources, e.g., poot 
office, chunhea, etc. 1 2 3 l« 5 

2.5 instruction in use of 
leisure timo.e.g,, gporta, 

crafts, social activities 1 2 3 5 

2.6 instruction in methods of 
mobility, e.g., driving, 
utilization of mass 

transportation 1 2 3 5 

2.7 instruction in rights and 
responsibilities of civic 
activities, e.g., laus, 

voting, participetion,etc, 1 2 3 i» 5 

2.8 opportunities and training 
in communlcnticn skills, eg. 
reading, writing, and 
speaking appropriately 

for daily activities. 1 2 3 ii 5 

2.9 opportunitino to become 
Buare of his responsibi- 
lities to himself & others 12 3 5 5 

o 

FRir 



Ideally 



jpec. Pre» Other Out 
Ed. Hoc. School of 
Tchr. Coord. Pers. School 



In Practi 



Spec. Pre- Other 
Ed. 1/oc. School 
Tchr. Coord. Pers. 




lut Not 
of Prov- 
School ided 



Rating 



Wot 

Import. 



Very 
Import, 



Additional 



1 2 } k 5 



C. Academic Cuiriculum Araa 

The student must be provided with: 

3.1 an ongoing evaluation of 
acedamic atilities and 
limitations, eg. through 
obaervation, testing, etc, 1 2 3 5 

3.2 academic skill instruc- 
tion related to present 
and future vocational 

and aocial adjustment ^ 2 I k 5 

3.3 curriculum modela so as 
to receive organized 
Bciidemic instruction 

in appropriate scope 
and sequence, 

Additional 



1 2 3 li 5 



Ideally 



ec. Pre- Other Out 
Edi iioc. School of 
Tchr, Coord. Pers. School 



In Practi& 



Spec. Pre- Other TO Not 
ed. Hoc. School of Pro- 
Tchr. Coord. Pers. Schonl vided 



D. Occupational Information i 
PrecarntlQn'Curric. Prea 

The student must provided ulth: 

'♦.1 vocational evaluation, e.g, 
interest & aptitude tests, 
Job samples, idork tasks, 
situational aoaecsments, 
on-the-job evaluations 1 2 } k 5 

4.2 instruction & training for 
work adjustment, eg, work 
habits, interest, moliiva- 
tion, interpersonal rela- 1 2 3 5 
tionships, etc, 



Not 
Import. 



Rating 



Ideally 



\/ery 
ImjDort. 



^jliec. Pre- Other Out 
Ed, \/oc. School of 
Tchr. Coord. Pers. School 



In 



Spec. Pre- 
Ed. Voc. 
Tchr. Coord 



ti.3 activities promoting the 
development of manual abi- 
litiea (motor skills) 

k.^ akiUa for a specific job 
or jobs, e.g., clerical, 
service, Indus., etc, 



1 2 3 5 



1 2 3 £♦ 5 



If. 5 vocationel information, 
guifiancs and counaeling, 
e.g., familiarization 
uiith world of work, kno-oi- 
ledge of many occupations, 
thier skill require., etc, 1 2 3 h 5 

If. 6 inntruc. in methocJs of job 

seeking end application 1 2 3 t» 5 

l».7 instruction in the lae of 
y community resourcEs uhich 
aid in vocetional and 
social adjustment, e.g. , 
DUR, social services 1 2 3 l* 5 

if.e job tryouts , 1 2 3 5 

'♦.9 job placement upon comple- 
tion of schooling 1 

f 

I*. 10 a professional person compe- 
tent to make reports of 
the student's progress 
evaluations, and recom- 
mendations to agencies & 
potential eirployer 1 2 3 If 5 

'♦.11 post-school activ., coord. 1 2 3 l* 5 
a prof., when psccessary 



2 3 If 5 



Additional 



1 2 3 If 5 
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lEER SPECIAL EDUCATOR STUDENT RECORD: U of W - Stout 



\^ Last, Firs*. M iridic 






Social SacuritY No. 


irilt> Addrass - St. a*:, r zip 


UWTalaphona 


tnmnx Addrass - Straat, City. Stata, Zip 






Parmanant Talaphona 



■m Um 




COMPETENCY 
(Program Ssquanca) 


UNIVERSITY 
EXPERIENCE 


STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
CRITERIA 


Date 


EVALUATOR - Intial 


Rehab. 
Counselor 


Special Ed. 
Teacher 


m 

"b 
o 
o 

£ 

> 
m 

a. 


Principal 


O 

M 

«l 

c 

o 
a. 


1 

1 Professor 2 

1 


School 
Counselor 


m 

m 

> 

0 

a 
£ 

Ui 


Plan instruction in academic 
•raas for troubled ^tudantv 


Ed. of Hand. 
Youth-Methods 
& Materials 


3.1 Complete four instructional 
projects. Complete written 
analysis of six instructional 
materials. 














Use behavior management 
procedure to analyze and 
Improva students' vocational 
ikiifs. 


Rehab. Methods 


5.1 Complf»te three vocational 
behavior projects 




















Analyze students' occupational 
aptitudes, liabilities, strength, 
parsonal goals, and 
•xpectancies. 


Rehab. Methods 


6.1 Work with two students; 
prepare reports on same. 




















Assist student in 
development of goals. 


Rehab. Methods 


8.1 Evaluation of taped 
Interviews. 




















Oavelop, utilize, and 
•valuata Job =amptev 


Rehab. Methods 


10.1 epare reports on commer- 
cjdily available work sample 
k.;i. 




















10.2 Oo an written analysis of 
existing work samples for 
handicapped youth. 




















10.3 Develop a work sample. 




















10.4 Develop a written report on 
the results of the effectiveness 
of a work sample with a 
handicapped youth. 


















• 



STUDENTS MUST FINISH THE ABOVE COMPETENCIES BEFORE STARTING PHASE II 
Q SEE REVERSE SIC^^R PHASE II 
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COMPETENCY 
(PrOQram S«quonc«) 


UNIVERSITY 
EXPERIENCE 


STUDtNT PERFORMANCE 
CRITERIA 


Date 


EVALUATOR - Intlal 


Rehab. 
Counselor 


Special Ed. 
1 Teacher 


m 

a 

o 

o 

u 
> 

Q. 

1 


Principel 


Professor 1 


Professor 2 


o 

i 


> 

O 

1 


(1) Devaiop a caraar oriantad 
ipucial aducation prooram. 


Career Ed. of 
Hand. Youth 
Practicum 


1.1 Prepare a simulated plan for 

Career Education Program. 




















1.2 Develop an original plan for a 
given school district, 




















(2) Srtaci fludantt for carMr 
spacial aducation pro0ram. 


Career Ed. of 
Hand. Youth 
Practicum 


2.1 Prepare a plan for selection 
of students. 




















2.2 Develop case studies which 
will be presented to an intar> 
disciplinary sraffing. 




















(3) PfovitlB instruction in 
acaUaf -Yic areas. 


Career E d. of 
Hand. Youth 
Methods & 
Materials 

Student Teaching 


3.1 Complete academic 
instruction with 
handicapped youth. 


















3.2 Develop four units in a 

vomtional area and carry out 
instruction with a small group 
of handicapped youth. 





















(4) Spactfy and control 
chdnga of problan^ 
bahaviorSw 


Student Teaching 
Education Man- 
agement Class- 
room Manaoe- 
ment « 

Classroom 
Management 
Techniques 
Student Teaching 


4.1 Prepare rapoi ts of behav ior 
managen-'ent p<-ocedures with 
at least three problem 
behaviors. 





















4.2 Develop plan for dealing 
with extreme behavior 
problems. 




















(7) Analyze local job markat 
and community work 
conditionst 


Career Ed. of 
Hand. Practicum 
Reheb. Methods 


7.1 Complete report on 

community occupational 
analysts. 




















(9) Develop student program , 


Career Rd. of 
Hand. Youth 


9.1 Prepare progrem plan. 





















(11) Conduct job application 
interview simulations. 


Career E d. of 
Hand. 


11.1 Develop moc* appli.:atlOn 
and interview procedures 
for jobs. 





















11.2 Utilize mock job applications 
with students and reports on 
their effectiveness. 


















(121 Consularion with other 
secondai y teachers. 


Student Teaching 
Classroom 
Management 
Techniques 


12.1 Arrange integration of 

students into regular classes^ 




















1 2.2 Develop a writtan plan for 
integretion that covers the 
entire secondary program. 




















12.3 Perform and report on 
"helpir>g function" with 
legular teacher. 





















(13) 'Den-ify. astablish. and 
-palntam part-time work 
placements for students* 


Career E d. of 
Hand. Youth 


1 3.1 Prepare list of part time 
job placements in the 

community. 




















13.2 Prepare a list of part time job 
placements within the school. 






















13.3 Conduct and tape interviews 
with prospective employers. 




















(14) Tram employers on requiremantii 
of controlled work plecement. 


Career Ed. of 
Hand. 


14.1 Prepare written specifications 
of roielb 




















(15) Supervise students in 
orvthe-iob plecement, 


Career Ed. of 
Hand. Youth 


1 5. 1 Develop plan for system to 

monitor and eveluata students 
job plecamentib 






















1 5.2 Complete supervisory visits 
in a work setting and submit 
a report. 
















{ 
\ 

\ 


• - 




1 5.3 Devisa a half day school 
program for students with 
work placement. 
















T 

f 


(161 Develop, implement, and 

evaluate follow-up procedures 
(three yeer period). 


Career Ed. of 
Hand. Youth 


16.1 Prepare follow-up plans for 
at least three studantib 


/ 


















(17) Devalop end implement 
procedures for consulting 
with perents on ttudant progresib 


Classroom 
Management 


17.1 Prepare plan for consultation 
procedures. Demonstration 
Simulation. 
















• 




(18) Develop. Implement, and 
promote care«f oriented 
•pe<>al education program 

in tht iocei community. 


Career Ed. ot 
Hand* Youth 


18.1 Devalop speech to explain 
program to e community 
service organization. 

U 
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APPENDIX C 
Test Out Procedures for Referral Forms 



1. IMarrator: As a test out procedure for Educational Management, you 
will be asked to listen to the follouing slide tape presentation, 
A booklet provided by your instructor uill contain some of the 
papers found in Ron's cumulative school records* Using these slides 
and records, you uill be expected to complete the Peter's Prescrip- 
tive Teaching Forms. 

2. Narrator: Turn to the first page of the pamphlet* Using the 
information given, complete the top half of the application record, 

3. Narrator: After reviewing the available background information 
follou Cora as she conducts a parent intervieu, Ansuer all ques- 
tions using either the Peter's forms or the attached sheets of 
papar. 

U. Prescriptive Teacher: First, I had to call Ron's parents, hie 
agreed to meet at Mrs, Johnson's home at 10:30, Wednesday morning, 

5, Pr°scriptive Teacher: A3 I knocked on the door, I felt a bit 
apprehensive, but I uas soon invited in and made to feel at home, 

6, Pre'^criptive Teacher: I checked the routine information on the 
application record uith Mrs. Johnson and found that it uas accurate, 

7, Prescriptive Teacher: The section entitled "The Child's Problem" 
seemed a bit vague, hoiueuer, 

B. Narrator: Ldhy do you suppose this statement uas too vague to be 
meaningful? Further, uhnt uould you say to Mrs. Johnson to get her 
to he more explicit end behavioral in her description of Ron's 
behavior? 

9. Prescriptive Teacher: Having clarified Ron's problem as much as 
I could uith Mrs, Johnson, I abked, "Could you bring Ron on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday at 3:C3 in the afternoon, 

10. Mrs, Johnson: Well, Ron likes to go suimming on Wednesday and 
Friday, I don't uant him to feel that uorking uith you is a 
punishment, 

11. Narrator: Hou uould you respond? 

12. Prescriptive Teacher: I decided that Mps, Johnson had a point, so 
I asked, "Would 1:00 on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday be better?" 

13. Mrs. Johnson: Well, Monday a d Friday uould be fine. I knou the 
school uouldn't mind, but ii" • auld be more convenient if ue could 
skip Wednesday and only corr *^ . -j nays a ueek. 
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Narrator: Hduj ujduIcJ you respond to this request? After you have 
decided, please complete the schedule on your application record. 
Also, study the para-educational information record completed 
by Ron's mother. Discuss the relevance uf this information and 
any other data not. eppearinq on the form uihich you uiant to obtain. 
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PRESCRIPTIVE TEACHING SYSTEM 





School or Coii^go 


Humbtr 


1 


City 
1 


Staff 


Zip 

1 


Ttltphont 

( ) 



lost Nomo 




First 

i 




(nrtiol 

1 


Sex 

Mol« □ 
F«mol« D 


Birrh 
[>ott 


Month 


Doy 

1 


Yfor 

1 




Numbtr 


StTMt 


City 




Stott 




Zip 




Ttltphone 










1 


1 




1 




1 




( ) 








Nomt 






Grotit 


i ' .<! 


Ttochtr 








Beftrrtd 




8 










p 

. \ . - 










Yf» □ 


No □ 


a 


Number 




City 








Zip 




Ttltphor>« 








1 


1 




1 




1 




{ ) 







Describe in brief but specific terms. 





First 

1 


Inttiol 


COf^^ENT: You nre cafttorize^ to obtotn informofion fro 


m ttiis puptl's 


Number Street 




I TtUphone 

l( ) 


nvedicci, p&ychologicoL ickioI ogenqf, qv* school records. 




CHy 


Stote 

1 


'■p 

1 


SIGKATURE 


DATE 



C v NOT WRITE BElOW FOR OFftCE USE ONl^^ 



For your tnformo^.lon, the appiicn^fon for prescriptive teoching of thi.^ pupi! is: 

n D€i r »ED. Application will be rryiewed on / _ 

□ ACCEPTED. The pnsalptive te^xher Is 



who will teodi this pup.i os indicoted bt<ciw. 



TRANSWflTATtON PROV10€D BY: 





DAY 


n 




□ 


TMsdoy 


□ 


Wednesday 


□ 


Thursday 


□ 


Frkkiy 


□ 


Saturday 


At 





1IM£ 

to _ 

to _ 

te _ 
to 

, to _ 

, to _ 



*orerrt'i <. 
g«/ordiL.p's 
presence ii 
requi*^ on 
ttte days 
ch*d»d 
c . It. 



REMARKS: 



. Roo<r_ 



iPttSCIIFTIVl JIMCHBL 

ERiC 



rr 



DATE 



PRESCRIPTIVE TEACHi VG SYSTEM 



CONFIDENTIAL 

PARA-EDUCATIONAL iSl«lFORMATION 



fini 



Inrttol 



Fitf NumtMr 



CLASSIFICATION 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


1 1 Aphasia 




) 1 Auditory Handicap 




{ 1 Autism 




1 1 Chronic Illness (specify): 




1. 




2. 




3. 




[ 1 E)yslexia 




1 1 Emotional Disturbance 




1 1 Learning Disorder 




|~1 Mental Retardation EMR 




i 1 Mental Retardation TMR 




1 1 Neurological Handicap 




IXCrthopedic Handicap 




[^Terceptual Disorder 




{ 1 Schizophrenia 




1 1 Speech Defect 




[ 1 Visual Hondicap 




1 1 Other Handicaps (specify): 




1. 




2. 





.ttoch^ll supporting documents and/ or letters for information shown above. 





5 




6. 


L 


7 




8 






4 




5 




6. 



KISOPflVE TEACHER 



DATE 



erJc 
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APPENDIX 0 

BUREAU DF EDUCATI0!\1 FDR THE HANDICAPPED 
REPORT DF THE SEPTEMBER 23 - 2k SITE UlSIf 

TO 

UNIV/cRSITY DF WISCDNSIN-STDUT , MENDMDIMIE, WlSCDlMSIlM 

Circumstances of the l/jpit 

The site visitors were Sandra Davis, Project Officer, Bureau of 
Education for the Hcindicappcd; Bruce Balou, Professor, Special Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota; Charles Wrobel , Assistant Superinten- 
dent for Special Needs, District 916, White Bear Lake, Minnesota. 
Dr. Haloiij served as chairman of the team. 

The purpose of the visit ua3 to revieuj and make observstiona 
regarding the training progrEm for vocational educators of the 
handicapped, to contrast present functioning with prior documents on 
program plans Lfjd to make recommsndations regarding future planning 
and activities of the project. The site tearn did initial planning 
for the visit on Sunday evening, September 22 following revieu of 
written documents on the progrcim and then visited with the program 
faculty, Bcb Brock and Deth Sullivan, with the Department Chairman, 
Paul Hoffman and the School of Education Dean, John Stevenson and the 
University Uice-Chancellor , Uesley Face at various timcD throughout 
the day of September 23. Information gathering continued on the 
rnorning of September 2k until midmorning at which time the site 
visitors described observations of program strengths and weaknesses 
and recommendations for future activity to the program staff and 
subsequently to the staff plus the Department Chairman and the Dean. 

A discussion lasting about one and one-half hours was held with 
a dozen of the program students on the afternoon of the 23rd as part 
of the information gathering process. Observations of students in 
practicum or field placements were not made nor were visits to 
facilities off campus. 

General Obt^Gr\/ationn 

This is a small program with two full-time and two part-time 
faculty members concentrating on education of handicapped children in 
a very unique institutional setting. This university .^as an out- 
standing reputation for its progress in vocational education, indus- 
trial education, and vocational rehabilit' 'ion. A program to trgch 
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vocational education teachers about handicapped children and to prepare 
vocational educatujrs of the handicaoped can drau from the full 
resources of the institution providing it uith strength in the voca- 
tional and rphabi' itation realms thtt probably no other program in 
special educati:::^ in the country can match* This project has houever, 
had a history of clou -ijvelopnent , in part because of the absence of a 
commitment of substantial resources from the University and in part 
becauss of turnover in th^ project director position, Beth of those 
matters seeriv to have become, to a considerable extent, resolved in 
the past year uith a clear commitment of resources from the institution 
and ths SE?lcction of a project director uho appears quite capable of 
developing the program along lines of the original project proposal. 
That doGS not mean to imply that the staffing problem is solved 
since it is quite clear that to fully realize the outstanding oppor- 
tunity available at Stout, there uill have to be a sizeable increase 
in the resources allocated to this program. Because the University 
of Wisconsin — Stout has a unique opportunity for national leadership 
in vocational education for the handicoppGd, there ujould seem to be 
good reason for increasod support of the prngram at the local level 
as uell cis froin u:hatcvEr federal resources might be available 
including not only the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped but 
the set-sside monies in vocational education. 

Graduates of the Stout pronrc:.Ti in handicapped are certificated 
by the Departinent of Public Instruction in the State of Wisconsin. 
There is hou'^ver, a problem in the University gaining approval of 
the higher educate jn system in bJissconsin to label this certification 
program in such a uay t^-- t it is identified ea preparing vocational 
educators for the t =jndicepped. Uhile that does not in anyway 
diminish the ef f ectivcnpss of the program uith respect to those 
teschers uno are enrnlled, it c'Gea reduce the effectiveness of tha 
ins titLjtion i.- e: jv?r ticirg it.i ^.ragrriT;, in disseminating infcrr^ation 
about the program, and in providing the most appropriate identification 
for graduates of the program. Therefore, it ujould be a distinct 
advantage if it uere possible to gain the approval of the Uest Central 
liiisconsin Consortium and the University System to make an appropriate 
identification of the program. 
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...e uu^vursixy or msconain at Eau Claire is only 25 itiileB from 
Stout and it may be susptccecl that because nf the Eau Claire pragrc-m 
in Special Education is quite large (providing d.gree programs for 
about 600 undergraduates in Mental Retardation and more than 100 
graduate students in Mental Retardation, Learning Disabilities, and 
Emotional Disturbance), the Stout program is unnecessary and u.aste- 
ful competition for this same group of students serving the same 
geographic area of LJisconsin. Our observations ujould suQoeat that 
this is Clearly not th. c.se. The Stou^. program focuses specifically 
on vocational education for the handicapped, uihereas the Eau Claire 
program focuses almost exclusively upon a standard EMR and related 
disorders emphrsis on school skills of reading and - thmetic 
together u,ith standard kinds of social development and language 
development activities for retarded and other handicapped children 
The Eau Claire program does also have a very limited orientation to 
occupational education, but has more than it can handle uiithout 
vocational education and can in no u,ay compare uith the Stout progron 
in that field. 

It seems appropriate that both Stout and Eau Claire should 
strengthen their ou,n particular specialties u-ithout truing to extend 
themselves into the area of strength of the sister institution. ' 
Program Strcnqth^j 

Faclty are cn.mited. have eppropriat. .'.nouiedge. and are energeti. 
about trying to build an appropriate progro.. The students appear 
to be good ppople u,ith solid practical orientation tn the problems 
of vocational education for the handicapped and they develop in their 
program considerable skill .ith uhich to ..ork at those problP... The 
institution Offers an outstanding set of back-up resources and the 
program itself has excellent psychological support and encouragement 
from the Dean of the School of Education and from the Uicc-Chancellnr 
of the University. The Department Chairman offers not only direct 
psychological support but also tha uisdom of years of .nivPrsity 
administrative experience and monetary support u,henever possible 
Important as these strengths are they do not fully match up to .e 
need for additional program resource, to nake significant progress 
on the t.in go.^s of fulfilling state needs and becoming a national 
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model for the training of vocational educators of the handicapped. 

Program Problems 

First, of course, the staff is overloaded. They simply cannot 
carry off the multi- raceted responoibilities of instruction, program 
development, internction uith other units both internal and external 
to the University, evaluation and program dissemination without 
additional help. Secondly, the identif icstion of th3 program should 
be as clearly as possible established uiith emphasis upon both voca- 
tional education and handicapped. That identification should run 
through all coursa titles, to the extent possible, and should per- 
meate descriptions of program content and goals. Thirdly, course 
content and course titles should be made congruent, that is, inter- 
nally consistRnt and fourthly, related to the third, the course 
content should be organized to be consistent uiith the program 
description of competencies uihich in turn should be more completely 
detailed. There is a grent deal of such work to be done in further 
program development snd intern^il program revision. 

RgcG7mf?ndr> tions 

The recorp.mendation3 are simple and folloui from the above 
description of ohe pronran circumstances and its stregths and 
weaknesses. To make significant pronress touard the project goals, 
uiS recomme^nd the follouilng: 

1) Additional resources from local support. 

2) Pursuit of additicnal federal resources, 
especially from thP9 l/ssatlonal Education set-asides 
for the handicapped . 

3) Improvements in congrjence of course titles 
and content, the program competencies and 
course content , and in the evaluation plans 
and implementation . 

if) Dissemination of the program model, particularly 
to training institutions for vocational educators. 
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